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BURCKHARDT AND NIETZSCHE 
ERICH HELLER 


WHEN in 1495 Raphael, the painter of the madonnas and the angels, 
was apprenticed to Pietro Perugino at Perugia, this city was one of the 
many Renaissance centres of political strife, moral outrage and 
ruthless violence. Matarazzo, the chronicler of the Perugia of that 
time, relates in some detail the story of the two rival families, the 
Oddi and the Baglioni, interlocked in a deadly struggle for the 
possession of the city. The Baglioni had been victorious and 
remained for some time the overlords of the Republic. The Oddi and 
their soldiers, however, lived as exiles in the valley between Perugia 
and Assisi, being attacked by, and counter-attacking, the Baglioni 
in a perpetual war which devastated the rich Umbrian land, turned 
the peasants into beggars or robbers, and the vineyards into jungles 
where wolves fed on the dead of the battles. One day the soldiers 
from the valley had penetrated into the city, and it was only on the 
Piazza, in front of the cathedral, that they were finally beaten by 
means of a daring feat of courage and martial skill performed by 
Astorre Baglione, of whom the contemporary reporter tells how, at 
the last and decisive moment and against superior numbers, he 
threw himself into the battle, sitting upright on his horse, with a 
falcon on his helmet and with his golden armour glittering in the 
sun. He looked and acted, Matarazzo says, like the God of War 
himself. 

Jacob Burckhardt, in his The Culture of the Renaissance in Italy, 
draws freely on such sources, and, in this particular case, reflects 
whether it is not the hero of this episode whom we can see in 
Raphael’s early paintings of St. George and St. Michael; adding that 
it is in the figure of the heavenly horseman in the Heliodor that 
Astorre Baglione has found his final glorification. 

Again, using Matarazzo as his source, Burckhardt tells the story of 
Atalanta, the beautiful mother of Grifone Baglione, one of the rulers 
of Perugia, who fell a victim at the hands of one of his own kin 
when the struggle was no longer fought between two houses, but 
within the family of the Baglioni themselves. Atalanta had sided with 
her son’s enemies, had cursed him and fled from the city. Now, 
having received news that Grifone was dying, she returned with her 
daughter-in-law; the crowd on the Piazza parted at the approach of 
the two ladies, and each of the warriors feared the wrath of the 
bereaved mother. She, however, went straight to her son, and, far 
from contemplating further violence, implored him to forgive those 
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who had dealt the deadly blow. After he had thus renounced the 
spirit of revenge, he died with the blessings of his mother. Then the 
two women left the city again, and the crowd, partisans of both 
camps, knelt down and wept as they crossed the Piazza in their 

lood-stained garments. It was for this Atalanta that Raphael 
later painted his Deposizione. Thus, Burckhardt writes, ‘her own 
suffering was laid at the feet of the most sublime and sacred agony of 
a mother’. After all this the cathedral of Perugia, which had stood in 
the midst of these many scenes of felony, treason, cunning and 
murder, was washed with wine and consecrated anew. 

Anecdotes of this kind occur frequently in Jacob Burckhardt’s 
book on the Renaissance, which was first published in Basle in 
1860 when its author had reached the age of forty-two. Are they, 
the historian of today may ask, worthy of a self-respecting scholar? 
Have they not the romantic flavour of a fanciful dramatization 
rather than the authentic ring of precise recording? What is the 
value of a source like Matarazzo’s chronicles? Was he not a partisan 
himself, bent upon building up a heroic reputation for the Baglioni, 
and, on the other hand, a story-teller determined to entertain and 
edify his public rather than to instruct it? 

We may, in the context of such queries, note that a sceptical 
attitude was one of Jacob Burckhardt’s earliest acquisitions as a 
student of theology. He was the son of a Protestant minister of the 
Church, and it was his father’s — and originally his.own — wish that 
he should become a clergyman himself. As a student in Basle, 
however, he decided to give up theology because the rationalist 
Bible criticism of his teacher de Wette had undermined his faith in 
orthodox beliefs. ‘De Wette’s system’, he wrote in a letter to a 
friend, ‘grows before my eyes to colossal dimensions; one must 
follow him, nothing else is possible; but, alas, every day there 
disappears under his hands a fragment of the traditional teaching 
of the Church. Today I have finally discovered that he regards the 
birth of Christ as a myth — and I with him. It was with a shudder 
that I thought of a number of reasons why it all but had to be like 
this...’ Had this critical passion left him during his subsequent 
raining as a historian? And, after all, this history of the Renais- 
sance was published by a pupil of Ranke whom, by the way, he 
always respected, though without much affection, and in whose 
seminar he had learned how to handle sources and be critical of them; 
are we, therefore, not entitled to expect something more sophisticated 
than heroic tales from this Professor of History, holding a chair in 
one of the great Swiss Universities? 

Before raising such questions we may first ask ourselves: what is the 
picture produced in our minds by these unverified, and probably 
unverifiable, anecdotes? It is composed of intense evil and sublime 
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beauty, of hatred and charity, of degradation and purification, of 
the unscrupulousness that inflicts pain, and the reverence felt for 
suffering, of sin, contrition and atonement. Indeed, the source 
from which it springs is not chosen for the sake of factual exactitude. 
Its authority is of a different nature. It has for Burckhardt the 
authenticity of the mind, imagination and spirit of the Renaissance, 
and if it yields a negligible quantity of reliable facts, it nevertheless 
reveals something more important to him: the quality of the life of 
the period, or as he would have called it, the Geist of the epoch. 
To reproduce this is the concern of what he calls History of Culture 
as distinct from Political History. If he is to recapture the quality 
of life lived by a certain age, the historian must bring to his study not 
only the industry, intelligence and honesty of his craft, but also the 
sensitivity and intuitive faculty of the artist. History of Culture has 
a critical method of its own, still more difficult to acquire than the 
ordinary techniques of critical investigation. In fact, it is not a 
technique at all, but rather creative sympathy. If we do not possess 
this we are perpetually misled by the egocentricity of our intellectual 
concepts; for we are prone to overrate the power as well as the range 
of application of our abstract thinking. Notions like ‘freedom’ and 
‘slavery’; ‘tolerance’ and ‘intolerance’; ‘tyranny’, ‘aristocracy’, 
‘democracy’; ‘belief’ and ‘superstition’ — to name only a few — 
which we believe we are using objectively, applying them to certian 
observed phenomena, are, in fact, value-judgments charged with all 
the inadequacies, sentiments and resentments of our contemporary 
perception of human affairs. The very sound in our ears of the word 
‘slavery’ may render our imagination impotent in its dealings with 
the particular quality of Greek civilization, and the emotional 
charge contained in the term ‘freedom of thought’ or, indeed, 
‘objectivity’ itself may practically blot out all our understanding of 
the quality of the knowledge and wisdom of a medieval sage. Yet 
there is a possible scale of human achievements on which a wretched 
feudal drudge may appear as approaching the degree marking 
absolute freedom, and the constitutionally free citizen of a free 
republic the zero point of absolute slavery. 

To come back to Burckhardt’s Renaissance scenes: who can, as 
long as he remains within his restricted moral senses, assess the 
spiritual power present in a society and ready to be spent on the 
transformation of a ruthlessly violent prince into the Raphael 
picture of a warrior of Heaven, and of a cunning and power-seeking 
woman into a mater dolorosa? And when it comes to our contem- 
porary debates, we might be spared a painful lot of the nonsense of 
historical parallels if we were inspired by only one spark of what 
Burckhardt meant by historical understanding. We might not have 
to risk in every attempt at, for instance, appreciating the spiritual 
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life and character of the Middle Ages, the release of cataracts of 
moralizing recriminations about religious wars, crusades, inquisitions 
and other pestilences. 

Indeed, Burckhardt, like his teacher Ranke, is convinced of the 
fundamental importance of original sources and warns his pupils 
against text-books, digests and interpretations, not because he 
upholds the superstition of perfect objectivity emerging like the 
vision of a god from the assiduity of the source collector, but 
because he believes that the activity of the human imagination can 
be stimulated as well as purified by an ever-renewed contact with 
the documents which reproduce the impact made by an event in 
human history upon particular minds. Such a particular mind — and 
here the method of the historian of a culture differs from that of the 
political or economic historian — may be a naive chronicler like 
Matarazzo or, indeed, an inspired painter like Raphael. Did they 
report or paint what really happened? Of course not, if ‘real’ is to 
denote the chemically pure abstract of an event, which is, in fact, no 
event whatsoever. For something that happens becomes an event 
only by being mentally and emotionally perceived and registered. 
Matarazzo, therefore, in all his naivety, and Raphael, with the 
transforming power of his art, are both sources of the historian of a 
culture who is, as Burckhardt once put it in his unphilosophical 
manner, as much concerned with ‘represented history’ as with what 
‘literally happened’, forgetting that nothing happens literally — 
unless we are determined to make our own perception the criterion 
of the perception of truth itself, and to say that what really happens 
is precisely what we would have noticed had we been on the spot. 
Thus it is with some justification that Burckhardt maintains in a 
neat over-statement that for the history of culture the facts to be 
assessed are identical with the sources. Thus he ironically claims for 
his method primum gradum certitudinis, and upholds in delightful 
defiance of the fact-worshippers, that even records of things that 
have not happened at all may be important by virtue of the typical 
mode of their distortions and misinterpretations. Of Aeneas Silvius 
he says in his Renaissance: ‘One may distrust the testimony of that 
man completely, and yet one would have to admit that there are not 
many other men in whose mind is reflected, with such perception and 
liveliness, the picture of the age and its intellectual culture.’ 

The idea, however, of arriving at any positive certainty by accu- 
mulating more and more sources until that point of completeness is 
reached at which we may, in Bury’s words ‘grasp the complete 
development of humanity’, is, of course, dismissed by Burckhardt 
as achimaera. The very attempt, he holds, would interfere with any 
comprehensiveness of vision. Pedantry to him is one of the most 
cunning enemies of truth, luring the search into the dusty lumber- 
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rooms of the past where only mice may hope to find something to 
eat. The human mind and the human imagination must needs choke 
in them, and Buckle, he says, owes his paralysis of the brain to his 
exclusive obsession with the Scottish sermons of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The very spiritual poverty of what Burckhardt 
calls his ‘pretty century’ drives so much of its academic studies into 
some narrow recess of the past where the ideal of precision and 
completeness may comfort the adept over the absence of true 
comprehension. It is in those holes of the mind that the indis- 
criminate and diffused suspicion is bred which tends to dismiss as 
vague generalizations all historical assessments based on a broader 
vision. For the modern mind, in some of its most vocal representa- 
tives, has yielded to the inferior magic of facts, numbers, statistics, 
and to that sort of empiricism which, in its passion for concreteness, 
paradoxically reduces experience to a purely abstract notion of 
measurable data, having cast aside the ‘immeasurable wealth’ of 
authentic experiences of the human spirit and the human imagina- 
tion. The specialization in trifles which is thus produced frequently 
derives its justification not only from the arithmetical deception 
that a thousand futilities add up to a large piece of significance, but 
also from the strange belief that the great issues have all been fully 
explored and the outstanding sources exhausted. For Burckhardt, 
however, it merely brings to life that waning sense of significance 
which he finds and deplores in his age, the crumbling of all central 
convictions and the spontaneous disinclination of mediocrity to 
expose itself to the impact of what is great. It may be, he says, ‘that 
there is still hidden in Thucydides a fact of capital importance which 
somebody will note in a hundred years time’. For the time being, 
Burckhardt maintains, ‘a single source, happily chosen, can, as it 
were, do duty for a whole multitude of possible other sources, since 
he who is really determined to learn, that is, to become rich in spirit, 
can, by a simple function of his mind, discern and feel the general in 
the particular’. 

This is an echo from the world of Goethe who knew the difference 
in quality between a writer who, starting with preconceived ideas, 
assembles his particulars to fit the needs of his generalities, and a poet 
who ‘discerns and feels’ the universal in the single and particular 
phenomenon. Like Stifter, with whom he has so much in common, 
Burckhardt felt himself to be one of ‘Goethe’s family’. As a young 
man he hoped he would become a poet — and he actually published 
anumber of poems — and throughout his life history remained for 
him a poetic activity. ‘As a historian’, he once wrote, ‘I am lost 
where I cannot begin with Anschauung.’ It is a Goethean word and 
hardly translatable. Its connotations are visual, and it means the 
mental process by which we spontaneously grasp, through observa- 
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tion aided by intuition, a thing in its wholeness. Goethe uses it as 
the opposite of analysis, the mental approach which he feared would 
establish itself as the dominant habit of an age fascinated by New. 
tonian Physics, only to destroy all culture of the intellect. Some- 
times Burckhardt even felt it to be a nuisance that the historian, in 
giving his historical narrative, was bound by the chronological order 
compelling him to tell one thing after the other when the true order 
‘could only be represented as a picture’. With such a mind it is not 
surprising that he agrees with Aristotle and Schopenhauer in claiming 
for poetry and art a higher rank in the hierarchy of understanding 
and knowledge than history could ever hold. In those lecture notes 
which he prepared in the years 1868-71, posthumously published 
by Jacob Oeri in 1905 under the title of Weltgeschichtliche Betrach- 
tungen (Reflections on World History), he states in a fashion leaving 
no doubt about the degree of his certainty: ‘The rivalry between 
history and poetry has been finally settled by Schopenhauer. Poetry 
achieves more for our knowledge of the truth about mankind; even 
Aristotle said: ‘*‘Poetry is more philosophical and profound than 
history’’, and this is true because the faculty which gives birth to 
poetry is intrinsically of a higher order than that of the greatest 
historian; further, the end to which it is created is much more sub- 
lime than that of history .. . Hence history finds in poetry not only 
one of its most important, but also one of its purest and finest 
sources’. ; 

Saying this, Burckhardt refers to a number of specified passages 
from Schopenhauer’s World as Will and Idea; they contain almost 
all that is needed for an understanding of Burckhardt’s philosophy. 
Has he, then, a philosophy? He has no ‘philosophy of history’; 
indeed, it is repugnant to him if by this forbidding term there is to be 
understood what dominated the philosophical and historical scene 
in Burckhardt’s time: the attempt to transform history into philo- 
sophy and, indeed, into theology. In other words, Burckhardt 
hates the philosophy of Hegel. This fundamentally irreverent 
intimacy with Providence, this ‘bold and insolent anticipation of a 
world plan’, as he calls it, is not for him. All the introductory 
remarks to his Reflections on World History are directed against 
Hegel. ‘Our task in this course’, he writes, ‘consists in linking a 
series of historical observations and findings to an all but arbitrarily 
chosen line of thought and then again to another one.’ Further: 
‘Above all, we shall not give any philosophy of history.’ And a few 
lines later, so as to leave no doubt what has prompted this renuncia- 
tion of all philosophy of history, the name of Hegel is introduced: 
‘Hegel . . . tells us that the only idea which is ‘*‘ given’’ in philosophy 
is the simple idea of reason, the idea that the world is rationally 
ordered: hence the history of the world is a rational process, and the 
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conclusion yielded by world history must be that it was the rational, 
inevitable march of the World Spirit . . . He, Hegel, speaks also of the 
‘purpose of eternal wisdom’’, and calls his study a theodicy by 
virtue of its recognition of the positive in which the negative (in 
popular parlance, evil) vanishes, subjected and overcome. He 
develops the fundamental idea that history is the record of the 
process by which mind becomes aware of its own significance; 
according to him, there is progress towards freedom. In the East, 
only one man was free, in classical antiquity only a few, while 
modern times have set all men free. Thus we find him putting 
forward the doctrine of perfectibility, that is, our old familiar friend 
called progress. ’ 

But in spite of his disclaiming it, Burckhardt has, of course, a 
philosophy; that is, he thinks philosophically about history. He 
has, however, no system which could be expounded apart from, and 
beyond, his historical and philosophical thinking. His metaphysical 
beliefs and fundamental thoughts, therefore, have to be perceived 
through his reflections about things. Yet there is one philosopher in 
whom he finds the dispersed elements of his own thought crystallized 
into a definite system. It is Schopenhauer whom in conversations 
with Nietzsche he called ‘our philosopher’. The introduction to his 
Reflections on World History is in parts a précis of what Schopen- 
hauer has to say about the subject and, above all, about Hegel’s 
hypostasis of history. ‘The Hegelians’, we read in Schopenhauer, 
‘who regard the philosophy of history as the aim of all philosophy 
ought to be taught some Plato, who indefatigably repeats that the 
object of philosophy lies in the unchangeable and in what lasts, and 
not in the things which are now like this, and now again like that. 
All those who postulate such constructions about the world in 
motion, or, as they call it, history, have not grasped the fundamental 
truth of philosophy: that, philosophically speaking, what really is, 
is the same at all times... The fools, however, believe that it will 
develop and one day arrive . . . Thus they regard the whirling world 
as they perceive it as the ultimate reality, and see its final meaning 
ina meagre bliss on earth which, even if cultivated evermore by man 
and favoured by fate, will remain a hollow, deceptive, fickle and 
sorry thing of which nothing essentially better can ever come through 
either constitutions, or legal codes, or steam engines, or telegraphs. 
Those philosophers and glorifiers of history are therefore realistic 
simpletons, optimists and eudaemonists, which is to say, mediocre 
fellows and obstinate philistines and, in addition, bad Christians. . . 
A real philosophy of history ought to bear in mind what for ever is 
and never develops. It can, indeed, not consist in raising the temporal 
aims of man to the rank of absolutes, and, furthermore, in construct- 
ing in an artificial and fanciful manner man’s progress; but it 
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ought to be based upon the insight that, in all those endless variations 
and turmoils, we are having before us merely the one creature, 
essentially identical and unchangeable, busying itself with the very 
same things today, and yesterday, and forever. ... This identity, 
preserved through all changes, is founded on the fundamental 
qualities of human hearts and brains, many bad, few good... For 
someone bringing philosophical intentions to history, the study of 
Herodotus is sufficient. There he will find everything that has gone 
into the making of all subsequent world history; the activity, the 
foolishness, the suffering and the fate of the human race....’ 

Schopenhauer’s philosophy pervades the whole work of Jacob 
Burckhardt, and letter after letter shows how deeply he was in 
agreement with it. For instance, in the Introduction to his Reflections 
he says: ‘Our point of departure is the one and only thing which 
lasts in history and is its only possible centre: man, this suffering, 
striving and active being, as he is and was and will be for ever... 
The philosophers of history see the past in opposition and as a 
preliminary to us as the more developed; we shall study what is 
recurrent, constant and typical as echoing in us and to be understood 
by us.’ 

In this context Burckhardt, as though casually, makes a remark 
which strikes to the very centre of what can, after all, be called his 
philosophy of history. Man, he had said, not a Hegelian Weltgeist, 
is the centre of history. Is this to be taken as the declaration of a 
humanistic creed, pure and simple? In a sense, it is — in as far as it 
draws a definite line between the study of the historical aspect of 
human life and all theology. But while he definitely ‘attacks the 
Hegelian brand of secularized theology, he acknowledges, without 
accepting it for himself, the particular justification of a genuinely 
religious interpretation of history, the great model of which he sees 
in Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. It is, however, none of his business. 
He is concerned with man, he says, and not with God. So he is 
simply a humanist, after all? We might be allowed to assume this 
more lightheartedly were it not for the remark which I have hinted 
at, and which concludes the paragraph that had allotted to man the 
central position in Burckhardt’s studies. It says: ‘Hence our study 
will, in a sense, be pathological in kind.’ In other words: the 
perpetual agent of human affairs is a pathological creature, the Fall 
the beginning of history, original sin its driving force and redemption 
its end. Although this may sound very much like a surreptitious 
opening of the theological flood-gates, it is, in fact, implied by 
Burckhardt when he regards the study of history as an essay in 
pathology. 

He may have lost his faith in Christianity, in very much the same 
way in which ‘our philosopher’ Schopenhauer had lost it; he may 
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no longer believe in the offer of redemption having reached man in 
the shape of a historical event, and no longer in the historical rejec- 
tion of that offer by a creature bent on the continuation of his history. 
But, again like Schopenhauer, he accepts a pattern of things identical 
with that accepted by the Christian believer. It is the only pattern 
of things in which the religion of Christ can make sense; and if it is 
the true pattern of things, it is, at the same time, a profoundly 
senseless pattern without the religion of Christ. To look upon man, 
as Schopenhauer and Burckhardt did, as the fallen creature, on sin 
and evil as constituent and ineradicable factors in human history, on 
human affairs as pathological, without believing in the reality, 
existence, possibility, and indeed the definite offer of spiritual 
health, must needs create a profound spiritual predicament. A 
tougher form of humanism than that of Burckhardt, a humanism 
coupled with rationalism, knows nothing of such difficulties. But 
itis astonishing how few people can reaily and truly attain to such 
toughness. Those who believe they can do without metaphysics are 
usually only those who cannot do with metaphysics, indulging 
instead in sentimentality and other secretive betrayals of ratio, 
and in the kind of metaphysics which escapes being diagnosed as 
such merely by virtue of its diffuseness and conventional respecta- 
bility; as, for instance, the metaphysics of equating scientific 
discoveries with the discovery of Truth, or the metaphysics of 
perfectibility and progress. For the rest the predicament persists; 
and it did, throughout their lives, persist for men like Schopenhauer 
and Burckhardt. They bore it nobly, and with a strength of spirit 
and character which is rare among human beings. They represent 
the true aristocracy of the nineteenth century. Within the German 
language writers like Stifter, Grillparzer, Mérike, Gottfried Keller, 
are of their kin. They are few indeed; and to all of them one could, in 
some measure, apply the words of Nietzsche in which this subtle and 
fine diagnotician of souls describes Schopenhauer in the image of 
Diirer’s Knight with Death and Devil, that man-in armour ‘who 
bravely travels along his path of horror, unperturbed by his terrible 
companions, and yet without hope’. 

Set up against such stoicism those in the German nineteenth 
century who cried out their despair appear somewhat obtrusive and 
vulgar. But who is able to judge whether in them — and I am think- 
ing of men like Kleist, Biichner, Nietzsche himself — the sense of 
despair had not penetrated deeper? However this may be, it certainly 
was not met by the same inner resources of natural strength and 
tradition which saved Schopenhauer and Burckhardt. 

Nietzsche, who, for a short time, was Burckhardt’s very much 
younger professorial colleague in the University of Basle, once 
described him in a letter as ‘that elderly, highly original man, given, 
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not to distorting truth, but to passing it over in silence’. It is the same 
letter in which Nietzsche reports that Burckhardt would, a deux, 
call Schopenhauer ‘our philosopher’, and in which he goes on to say 
that he deeply enjoys listening to Burckhardt’s lectures ‘with their 
profound thoughts and their strangely abrupt breaks and twists as 
soon as they touch the danger point’. Passing over the truth in 
silence, sudden twists as soon as the matter approaches a critical 
point: Nietzsche appears to imply that Burckhardt is in fact more ofa 
rebel than he is inclined to show, and more profoundly desperate 
about the intellectual and spiritual situation of the age than his pro- 
fessorial equilibrium would betray. Indeed, Nietzsche was convinced 
to the very end of his conscious life that, at bottom, Burckhardt 
knew the desperate truth which he believed himself to have discovered 
and exposed, and that the resigned serenity of Burckhardt’s life in 
Basle was a mask put on for the sake of self-defence. Again and 
again, from the depths of his loneliness, Nietzsche begged Burck- 
hardt’s understanding and sympathy. He was probably mistaken. 
Burckhardt was not ‘existentially’ affected by his pessimism. There 
was no need for him to attempt, in the manner of Nietzsche, any 
metamorphosis of spiritual gloom into Dionysian ecstasy. He knew, 
as certainly as Nietzsche, that the civilization of Europe which he 
loved was doomed. To one of his German friends who placed high 
hopes in the revolutionary and nationalist movement of 1848, he 
wrote — to quote only one example out of a very great number of 
similar statements: ‘None of you have any idea yet what a people is 
and how easily it deteriorates into a barbaric mob. You do not 
know yet what a tyrannical rule is to be set up over the spirit... 
We may all perish; but I for one shall choose the cause for which | 
am going to perish: the culture of old Europe’. 

To our ears this may sound naive enough; but it was genuine. He 
could not bear with Nietzsche’s iconoclast philosophizing. He had 
lost his religious faith, but, different from Nietzsche, the loss was 
registered by the intelligence alone. The ‘shudder’ with which, asa 
young student, he discovered that he did not believe in the recorded 
circumstances of the birth of Christ did not disturb the core of his 
being. ‘Religions’, he said in his Reflections on World History, ‘ate 
the expression of the eternal and indestructible metaphysical need of 
human nature.’ This he accepted as a self-evident and empirical 
truth — in the same way in which it was accepted by Schopenhauer 
who in his World as Will and Idea called man the animal meta- 
physicum, in a chapter entitled ‘About the Metaphysical Need of 
Man’. And believing, as he did, in a fundamental correspondence 
in the world between needs and possibilities of satisfaction, Burck- 
hardt could not share Nietzsche’s desperate suspicion that man— 
the diseased animal, for Nietzsche — was an eternally cheated misfit 
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within a universe catering, on the whole, for the natural needs of its 
ceatures. Only man should have been cursed with an everlasting 
appetite, to feed which all the Heavens may be ransacked without 
result? Nietzsche did believe this; and his Superman was the child of 
his fancy, miraculously feeding on barren fields and finally conquer- 
ing the metaphysical hunger itself. Burckhardt, on the other hand, 
was of a more robust spiritual nature and more firmly rooted in the 
Christian tradition of Europe. He continued to eat the bread and 
drink the wine, and called them by the names of culture and tradi- 
tion. For him religious crisis took the form of only one more his- 
torical variation and change embedded in the spiritual continuum 
without which history would have meant nothing to him. To Burck- 
hardt, therefore, Nietzsche’s nihilism must have appeared monstrous, 
and yet it must have set in motion those elements of despair 
which are inherent in his own philosophy. The all but inhuman 
coldness with which he responded — or rather did not respond — to 
Nietzsche’s entreaties for a word of encouragement, can hardly 
be accounted for in any other way. We are reminded of Goethe’s 
forbidding aloofness in his dealings with men of whom he sensed 
that too close a contact with them might endanger the subtle balance 
which he had achieved, because they embodied the alter ego of his 
own being, the ego of despair. 

Nietzsche, however, remained convinced of Burckhardt’s ‘mask’ 
and there is little doubt who is in his mind when in Beyond Good and 
Evil he remarks: ‘There are ‘‘scholarly men’? who make use of 
scholarship because it gives them a classically serene facade, and 
because scholarship suggests the conclusion that the man is super- 
ficial: — they wish that people should arrive at a wrong conclusion 
about them.’ In the same context Nietzsche also speaks of * buffoon- 
ery’ as another possible disguise of ‘desperate, all too certain know- 
ledge’. Clearly, he meant himself, referring to his own display of 
paradoxical formulations, witty extravagances, provocative exagger- 
ations. The two supposed masks of despair, Burckhardt’s scholar- 
ship and his own ‘buffoonery’, are mentioned once more: in the last 
letter Nietzsche wrote to Burckhardt after the catastrope, foreseen by 
Burckhardt, had happened, and clinical insanity had descended upon 
Nietzsche. It is one of the most extraordinary and most revealing 
documents ever composed by a madman, which begins with the 
words: ‘Dear Herr Professor, when it comes to it I too would very 
much prefer a professorial chair in Basle to being God; but I did not 
dare to go as far in my private egoism as to refrain for its sake from 
the creation of the world’, and in which the writer refers to himself as 
‘being condemned to entertain the next eternity with bad witicisms’. 

There were two men in Nietzsche’s life whom intellectually he had 
abandoned, but whom he continued to love, respect and admire: 
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Schopenhauer and Burckhardt. With regard to all others — and he 
was alone at the end — he identified their unwillingness to follow him 
intellectually with weakness of character, and discarded them. But 
to Burckhardt, about whose rejection of his own philosophizing he 
was left in no uncertainty, he submitted, as it were, his resignation 
in what are the only lucid words in an otherwise deranged note, written 
two days before the letter just quoted: ‘ Now you are our great — our 
greatest teacher.’ 

In the case of Burckhardt Nietzsche’ s love survived even humilia- 
tion. What then, did, in so commanding a manner, hold Nietzsche’s 
affection for Schopenhauer and Burckhardt? Undoubtedly what 
Goethe had praised in Schopenhauer: intellectual honesty. And 
something else: the spiritual vitality which enabled them to live on, 
and to remain sane in spite of the disastrous truth which they knew, 
This is precisely the same strength which the young Nietzsche, in his 
Birth of Tragedy, discerned in the Greeks, and which he passionately 
and lyrically exalted — so passionately and lyrically, indeed, that the | 
work was, of course, rejected by the sound scholars of his day. 
Despair, reconciled to life through beauty: this is Nietzsche’s inter- | 


pretation of the Greek view of the world. It is identical with the view } hi 


of Greek antiquity which pervades the pages of Burckhardt’s History | 
of Greek Culture, another of his lecture courses posthumously 
published between 1898 and 1902. Obviously, he had read his 
younger colleague’s book on the Birth of Tragedy, and even learned 
from it. Burckhardt, too, is attacking the conventional classical 
enthusiasts who look upon ancient Greece as a prolonged jamboree 
of sunburned optimists and philosophizing athletes, and gives to 
tragic pessimism the central position in the picture he draws of their 
culture. 

It is this tragic pessimism which, in the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance, Burckhardt and Nietzsche had in common. But Nietzsche soon 
went further, and the very way he went reveals — much to Burck- fi 
hardt’s horror — the precariousness of the position which they had 
held together. Nietzsche was more deeply wounded by the loss of fi 
positive religious convictions than Burckhardt, which is as much as f 
to say that his nature was more in need of an articulate religious faith. 
The aesthetic comfort offered by the contemplation of the human 
tragedy was, in the long run, not sufficient to counteract Nietzsche’s 
despair. For Burckhardt, history, or rather the history of culture, f 
was the medium of such self-less contemplation. Had his talents f 
allowed him to become an artist, it would have been so much the 
better for him; as it was, the history of culture had to take the place f 
of poetry. Here at least he could contemplate the manifestations of 
art. For it is the work of art (and with it, to a certain degree, culture ft 
itself) through which, according to Schopenhauer, man escapes from 
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the drudgery of the Will and leaves behind the fetters of selfhood. 
Thus it testifies to man’s share in a creative intelligence beyond the 
urely historical realm, the realm of original sin. For Burckhardt, 
following Schopenhauer, it is therefore in the sphere of culture that 
human contemplation can perceive that spiritual continuum which he 
believes gives meaning to all history. For the performance of this 
task, he maintains, ‘the human mind is well equipped’, for it 
represents ‘the power of interpreting all things in an ideal sense... 
Our spirit must transmute into a possession the remembrance of its 
passage through the ages of the world. What was once joy and sorrow 
must now become understanding .. . Therewith the saying Historia 
vitae magistra assumes a higher yet a humbler meaning. We wish 
knowledge to make us, not shrewder (for next time), but wiser (for 
ever)’. And finally: ‘Contemplation, however, is not only the right 
and the duty of the historian; it is also a supreme need. It is our free- 
dom in the very awareness of universal bondage and in the stream of 
| necessities. ’ 
| This is the nucleus of Burckhardt’s view of history. It is, at the 
same time, the application of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics to 
| historical studies. It also contains Burckhardt’s idea of the historian’s 
objectivity, which for him does not consist in the seemingly simple 
and practically impossible device of suspending moral judgment or, 
indeed, any other judgment in the face of a phenomenon, merely 
because it happens to be historical. The evil which Burckhardt 
perceives in history — and he perceives more evil in it than good — 
he freely calls by its name; as freely as he calls beauty beautiful and 
ugliness ugly. ‘From the fact, however,’ he says in Reflections on 
World History, ‘that good may come from evil, and from disaster 
relative happiness, there does not follow that evil and disaster are not 
what they are.” Values, for him, are as real, and more so, than facts 
and happenings. In this he remains with Schopenhauer a Platonic 


- Fidealist, and he despises what he calls ‘the frivolous pretence of 


objectivity’ which, instead of achieving what it aims at, merely loses 
itself in a welter of relativities. By the objectivity of true contem- 
plation he means the conquest of the self-will, the philosophical 
activity kat’ exochen. Its goal is certainly not the abolition of judg- 
ment, be it aesthetic or moral, but its purification. 

There was a time when Nietzsche was prepared to remain at rest 
here with Burckhardt. And indeed, we hardly know of any better 
[testing-place. It is certainly good enough to deserve our most 
exacting efforts in defending it against the onrush of those noisily 
| activist forces which, in the disguise and with the persuasion of social 
»moralism, are undermining it from all sides. Burckhardt, in letters 
‘to his friends, called all ‘these great achievements’ in politics, 
)industry and social organization which are demanded from us at the 
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cost of all peace for contemplation ‘thoroughly mediocre, and 4 
nuisance because of the ever-increasing bother of ‘‘earnest work’’’, 
He speaks of the ‘frightful spiritual nullity’ of every form of ‘radical- 
ism’, of those ‘odious windbags of progressive optimism’, and fears 
that ‘the conditions of Europe may overnight deteriorate into a kind 
of gangrene with all truly conservative forces suddenly dying away’, 
In his critique of the age Nietzsche, consistently enough, was with 
him. At what point, then, did they part company? 

It was, I would suggest, over a religious and moral issue. 

The kinship between Schopenhauer’s (and therefore Burckhardt’s) 
philosophy of contemplation and eastern forms of religion has often 
been emphasized. Yet we have, I think, little understanding of the 
nature of some aspects of eastern contemplativeness. What we really 
appreciate of it we judge by the tradition of European mysticism. 
The reward of this kind of mystical contemplation is the contact 
established with the divinity. Thus it is not practised for its own 
sake, but for the sake of this highest reward which, as the highest 
reward, stands in no need of further justification. Schopenhauer’s 
idea of contemplation also knows of some reward; but its reward is — 
or at least appears as — purely aesthetic. If life on this earth is sin 
and self-willed deception, if the misery of it by far outweighs the rare 
moments of happiness, if it is altogether the continuous and futile 
drudgery of a fallen creature — and this is, I believe, a faithful sum- 
ming-up of Schopenhauer’s and Burckhardt’s views — then, surely, 
the desire to emancipate oneself from it, and seek reward in the sub- 
limity of a self-detached aesthetic vision — not of God but, for 
Burckhardt, of history, must needs provoke dissatisfaction and moral 
suspicion in a man to whom life on this earth is agony, precisely 
because he cannot attain to a vision of God. 

This is where the roots of Nietzsche’s catastrophic plight lie, and 
the deepest cause of his final breaking-away from his ‘ great educator’ 
Schopenhauer and his ‘great teacher’ Burckhardt. With God ‘being 
dead’ for him he could find no lasting spiritual satisfaction in the 
pure contemplation of a creation deserted by its creator. If history, 
the dwelling-place of sin and evil, had thus lost its meaning, it had to 
be abolished; if the fallen creature had ceased to be redeemable, good 
and evil had to be transcended by the Superman; and the gloom of 
the Eternal Recurrence of a senseless world in motion (and not 
Burckhardt’s spiritual continuum), was for him the only alternative 
to the Second Coming. Nietzsche, to the very end of insanity, spins 
out the thread of unbelief. In his very spiritual consistency ther 
dwells the madness of desperation. Yet there was in him a mind 
nobler than the mind of those who, like Hegel and all his idealist and 
Marxian train, chose the other consistent alternative, seeking, and 
presumably finding, in the historical dimension of man’s existence the 
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promise of salvation, and in his mundane performances sufficient 
attraction for the Weltgeist to settle down among human beings, 
bringing with it the bliss of perfect harmony or, at least, a classless 
society. 

Rare, however, are they who, on the highest level of spiritual 
awareness and in this hour of history, are blessed with the power to 
maintain the equipoise of suspense. Burckhardt was one of them. 
‘At every moment’, he wrote in a letter, ‘I would be prepared to 
exchange my life for a never-having-been.’ He knew ‘what beggars 
we mortals are at the gates of happiness’, but he was determined to 
‘die in peace with the world’. Yet his, on the surface, purely aesthetic 
faith was not the only source from which this beautiful life was 
sustained. There was, though it remained inarticulate, much left in 
him of a faith which has a profounder reach. In his Reflections on 
World History, contemplating the power and the success of evil 
(and power he regarded as for ever predominantly evil, and Napoleon 
he called a personified absurdity), he dismisses the comfort which the 
Hegelian assumption of an anonymous master-plan for the world 
may give. ‘Every successful wickedness’, he says, “is, to say the least 
of it, a scandal,’ and he adds: ‘The only lesson to be derived from 
the successful misdeeds of the strong is to hold life here and now in 
no higher esteem than it deserves.’ And once, concluding one of his 
lectures about Greek art with some reflections on the sadness ex- 
pressed in the faces of the marble images of Greek gods, he made the 
Vatican Hermes say: ‘ You are astonished that I am so sad, I, one of 
the Olympians living in perpetual bliss and immortal joy? Indeed, 
we possessed everything: glory, heavenly beauty, eternal youth, ever- 
lasting pleasure, and yet we were not happy ... We lived only for 
ourselves and inflicted suffering on all others ... We were not good, 
and hence we had to perish.’ This is not the language of a rhapsodist 
of beauty. It rather sounds like an echo of the voice of Jacob 
Burckhardt senior, Vicar of the Minster of Basle. 
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PUBLIC OPINION v. THE VOTERS 


Reflections on the American Elections 
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IN the confusion, exultation, anger and astonishment that marked 
the generai reaction in America to the election results of November 
1948, there was one note that struck a good many observers, the 
degree to which delight was enhanced or the pangs of defeat allayed 
by the discomfiture of the press, the polls and the pundits. This 
added to the almost incredulous rejoicing of the victors and even 
brought fleeting and wintry smiles to the countenances of the de- 
feated. At least one good cause had triumphed in the election; the 
people had acted in a ‘democratic way’ and had, by their decision, 
delivered a most necessary blow to the never-ending pretensions of 
unelected persons. It was a general view; not confined, as far as I 
could judge, to one class; and it was largely shared by employees of 
the press and radio industries, possibly, though the secrets of that 
business were and are closed, by some employees of the pollsters. 

It is my belief that in this confused, muddled sentiment there is 
some rational and defensible meaning and that this sentiment (I 
doubt if it can be given a more dignified title than that) does reflect 
both suspicion and resentment at the role of the so-called and self- 
appointed makers, leaders and reporters of public opinion. The 
public was much less shocked than amused at the fall of the prophets; 
it rejoiced at the spectacle of a very pompous person slipping on a 
banana peel far more than it lamented a disaster to a great national 
institution. There was no ‘Men are we and must grieve’ attitude. 
Far more representative was the letter sent by an anonymous 
reader to one of the greatest American papers, one normally Demo- 
cratic but which had come out for Governor Dewey. It ran, simply 
thus: ‘Haw, haw, haw, haw, haw, haw, haw, haw.’ And so said and 
thought thousands who did not write. 

The press, at least, was fully conscious of its disaster and news- 
papers and individuals retreated in more or less good order. Indeed, 
the self-criticism of the press took a masochistic turn. ‘What a 
wonderful time to start a newspaper’, so a wit cracked as he surveyed 
the demoralized experts crowded in the bar of the Washington Press 
Club. Some felt it was more true than funny or, rather, that it ought 
to be more true, that the newspapers had fallen down on their job, 
but that there was no likelihood that any one else would do the job. 
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On paper, the case looked damning enough. In the normally Demo- 
cratic city of New York, only one daily newspaper supported Presi- 
dent Truman and that the newest and weakest (it has since died). 
All over the North and West normally Democratic papers supported 
Dewey and in the South many supported Governor Thurmond (the 
States’ Rights candidate) and some even Governor Dewey. 

It was not only that these papers had supported Governor Dewey 
editorially; they had supported him reportorially; the campaign, as 
described by them, had been a race with only one contestant and all 
news and commentary was ‘slanted’ to remove all element of doubt 
from the contest. The failure of the press as a commentator, and 
as a prophet, cast grave doubts, in the mind of the average man, on 
its claim to be able to report. Again ‘what a time to start a news- 
paper’. 

An easy explanation of the failure is that there was a strong bias 
on the part of management against the Truman administration and 
that open orders or oblique pressure produced the reports of an 
inevitable Dewey triumph. That this happened is possible; in some 
cases it is probable. The Chicago Tribune went its own and habitual 
sweet way from its worse than tepid editorial on Governor Dewey’s 
nomination to its premature headline: ‘Dewey Wins’. No doubt the 
methods of Colonel McCormick were repeated elsewhere. But that is 
not the explanation of the reportorial failure that convinces me. For 
other journals cannot afford the bold indifference to popular verdicts 
and the formal electoral choice that The Chicago Tribune enjoys. A 
failure so complete as this is humiliating and might be dangerous — 
were there any large number of competing papers to say or hint, 
‘I told you so’.. And the prestige value of a ‘serious’ paper is part 
of the profits of ownership. A newspaper proprietor may not suffer 
more pangs at the defeat of his candidate than a chicle manufacturer, 
but he suffers more publicly. He has, on one hand, failed to deliver 
the goods; he tries and professes to influence public opinion and 
obviously fails to do so. His prestige with his fellow magnates cannot 
but suffer. And, in the second place, he is trying to deliver their 
goods, to put over their candidate. He is both shown up as a pre- 
tentious humbug and revealed as an incompetent agent. It would 
be a very partisan and reckless publisher (in the American sense, 
anglice proprietor) who would risk that. And, in addition to 
inherent probability, personal testimony may be given. I travelled 
on both President Truman’s train and Governor Dewey’s and 
had scores of conversations with journalists of all grades, some 
of them close friends of mine. I don’t recall encountering one who 
was affected in his view of what he should report by fear of his 
office. One or two did wonder, ‘if I reported that Truman was 
Winning, maybe they wouldn’t print it’. But it was not printed be- 
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cause it was not written and it was not written because it was not 
believed. The press employees, like their employers, believed that 
all was over bar the shouting — and that was why there was so little 
shouting, since had the majority of controllers of newspapers who 
both believed in and desired a Republican victory thought it in 
danger, they would have shouted, or at least counselled and set the 
example of a less languid campaign than that waged by Governor 
Dewey. 

A clue to what went wrong was given by the very candid post- 
mortem conducted the Sunday after the debacle by the greatest of 
American newspapers. The New York Times, the Sunday before the 
election, had summoned all its local political correspondents to give 
a state by state survey of the situation. The reports varied in dog- 
matism; there were allowances for local issues and local candidates, 
but it all added up to an overwhelming Dewey victory (although, 
as was noticed later, if you noted all the qualifications and gave 
them weight, the Dewey victory would be a lot less decisive than 
the aggregate figures suggested). Why did these experienced re- 
porters go wrong? Why were they hesitant about their doubts, 
positive about their beliefs? Why, when in doubt, did they give the 
benefit to Governor Dewey, if not always to the local Republican 
party? Why did they tend to neglect the fact that Governor Dewey 
could not be much stronger than the local party? Their answers 
were much the same. Their doubts and hesitations were swept away 
by the universal conviction that the Republicans were bound to win. 
Whose universal conviction? The conviction of the experts — and 
of the pollsters. They were not reporting public opinion and assessing 
it. They were trying to gauge public opinion and then setting their 
estimate against that of the experts; where their judgment differed 
from that of the ‘experts’, they abandoned their own opinion and 
reported accordingly. And, before the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November 1948, the experts looked complacently at the 
reports from the local experts which so comfortingly confirmed their 
own judgment. What was unreported was the thing that (so it was 
professed) was at the foundation of national and local expertise, the 
probable action of the voter. And the voter, faced with the firm and 
unanimous prediction of what he was going to do, must have been 
irritated if he disagreed, prone to regard himself as a wilful eccentric 
or the experts as biased, incompetent, unqualified. As the election 
showed, more than half the voters must have gone to vote with a 
feeling that they were defying the bulk of the best opinion or were 
showing up the pretensions of the ‘makers of public opinion’. No 
wonder the day after the election was one long gale of laughter or 
that some humbled experts remembered, too late, that very American 
maxim attributed to ‘Big Tim’ Sullivan: ‘God and the People hate 
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a chesty man.’ There were few chesty men left in the press or the 
radio world on November 3rd, 1948. 

True, there was a scapegoat, the polls. It was not merely the human 
desire to explain a failure in the terms of another’s fault. What doubts 
did arise, for example doubts raised by the warmth of Mr Truman’s 
reception compared with the tepidity of Mr Dewey’s, were stilled 
by repetition of the latest poll figures. And the polls, especially the 
Gallup polls, were at fault; and some of those faults could only have 
been guessed at. For example, the average journalist or, for that 
matter, the average editor paying the Institute of Public Opinion, 
could not be expected to guess that the high percentage of ‘don’t 
knows’ were distributed among the contenders in the proportions 
which they shared the ‘do knows’. This was no piece of scientific 
assessment; it was a plain guess that went very wrong. But, in taking 
the polls so seriously, the reporters were guilty of naivety if not of 
dereliction of duty. (1 include myself as guilty of whatever offence 
political reporters as a class committed.) For one thing, more 
attention ought to have been paid to the formal title of the Gallup 
poll: ‘The Institute of Public Opinion’. Possibly public opinion (in 
a loose sense) can be so polled. Possibly most people give a truthful 
answer when asked ‘do you approve of this?’ The opinions are no 
doubt held with varying degrees of fervour and knowledge. But the 
polls, taken during the election campaign, were not directed to 
elucidating opinion, but to getting answers to a question directed to 
future action: ‘For whom will you vote on November 2nd, 1948?’ 
It is because this question involves future action that practical (and 
practising) politicians, like Senator Truman in 1944, have always 
been rather sceptical in their attitude. For whether a voter will vote 
is often determined by the activity of the political organization, and 
its decisions as to what energy it will display in Podunk as against 
Zenith City are based on the polls — and on a whole series of con- 
siderations of which the poll takers know nothing, the amount of 
money available for instance, or the greater or less degree of anxiety 
to help the local ticket (if the national party high command is con- 
cerned) or to help the national ticket in the case of a well-entrenched 
local organization. These calculations may decide the validity of the 
Gallup poll for that state. Such knowledge, in two cases, made me 
sceptical of the local Gallup figures, but did not weaken my general 
trust in them. It is possible that if all the reporters had pooled this 
type of knowledge, we might have done much better but would we 
have believed our evidence instead of the polls — and ourselves? It is 
doubtful. 

For what broke down was the concept of public opinion as formed 
by press and radio and, therefore, assessable in terms of what press 
and radio said they expected and did in fact expect. Of course, few 
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were so naive as to be impressed by the mere figures of papers sup- 
porting Mr Dewey. A Republican candidate always has the majority 
of the press on his side, though seldom so overwhelming a majority 
as in 1948. What was far more impressive (before the election) was 
the preponderance of expert opinion which, regardless of what it 
wanted to happen, expected a Dewey victory, so reported and so 
helped to build up the delusive picture of a political religion of all 
sensible men. 

The present organization of the American press helped the creation 
of this illusion. (As I shall suggest, the present organization of the 
British press may breed the same weaknesses.) It is an old story that 
the ‘great editor’, i.e. the great editorial writer, is dead, that editorials 
are seldom read and still less often effective. ‘Where,’ the rhetorical 
questions rings out north, south, east, west, “Where are the Greeleys, 
the Danas, the Wattersons, the Bowles of yore?’ Certainly not con- 
trolling great newspapers mainly as editorial writers. 

It does not follow that editorial writing, that is the expression of 
views rather than news, has disappeared from the American press. 
Far from it! The centre pages of most American journals are 
cluttered with opinion. But the opinions, the most effective opinions, 
the most widely read opinions, are not those of the editorial writers, 
even on a paper like the New York Herald-Tribune which pays more 
attention to the editorial page than do most great American papers. 
The old decisive, imperious editor has been replaced by the blander, 
but equally dogmatic, columnist. Or by several. For the great, i.e. 
popular, columnists are stars with the rights and temperaments of 
stars but they are not allowed to shine alone. They may all be of 
much the same general outlook as in that warehouse of columns, 
the New York Post. But they needn’t be. Normally, they can 
disagree freely and do so; sometimes loftily ignoring their neighbours, 
sometimes looking over his shoulder to admonish and correct. But 
the reader was given an impression of diversity, of a clash of views. 
How much more impressive it was when, in this campaign, they all 
suddenly said the same thing, in glad or regretful terms, that Presi- 
dent Truman hadn’t a chance! No wonder the readers were im- 
pressed (though not impressed enough)! Alas, it was not only the 
readers who were impressed; it was the writers. They read each other 
and doing so, day after day, they built up a composite picture that 
none of the collaborating artists had the energy to break down into 
its components. The chain, to change the metaphor, was a lot 
stronger than its weakest or strongest link. ‘All well-informed men’, 
or some such phrase, ‘are agreed’ — and the men who had con- 
ferred the title on each other and had provided their share of the 
agreement were incapable of noticing things that upset the composi- 
tion. It is a long time since Darwin pointed out the propensity of 
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the human mind to remember the facts that suit its views and forget 
the awkward instances that won’t fit in. They were certainly for- 
gotten in 1948. 

For instance, the local press, the local newspapermen who came 
aboard the candidates’ campaign trains gave abundant testimony 
to the fact that, in many states, the Jocal Democratic ticket was 
stronger than the Republican — and in most states, outside the 
South, the Republicans were in office. So if there was discontent 
with the state of affairs, why should not a lot of it be spent on the 
Republicans in office locally instead of the Democrats in office 
nationally? Either the question was not answered, or was answered 
by a recourse to one of the ‘laws’ of American politics, that in a 
presidential election the local candidates ‘ride on the coat-tails of the 
presidential winner’. (The beating taken by these laws is a subject 
too rich for the brief treatment that alone would be possible here.) 

But in the old days, the local press would have been arguing the 
issues; there would have been many more local papers and they 
would have been far more local. But whatever was reported on the 
news pages and argued on the editorial pages was ignored in favour 
of the views, for once so harmoniously agreeing, of Mr Jefferson 
Brick and Mr Elijah Pogram, occupying the place of honour in the 
chief papers of the chief cities of Assenippia and Polypotamia alike. 
It is too much to expect of human nature that these repeated con- 
firmations of already formed opinion should have no effect. 

By what were the opinions formed? What barriers to understand- 
ing kept the commentators from asking whether, at any rate, their 
colleagues might not be wrong? 

The most acute diagnosis came from one of the most celebrated 
political reporters and commentators, Mr James Reston of The New 
| York Times. (He cannot be classified as a columnist since his paper 
employs neither columnists nor comic strip artists.) The great 
intellectual error of the leaders of the press, according to Mr Reston, 
lay in ignoring the depth of the roots that the New Deal had struck 
into the soil. For the average voter, the ‘goodness’ of the New Deal 
was axiomatic. Arguments based, as were many Republican argu- 
ments and still more attitudes, on the erroneous character of most 
New Deal legislation and still more of its administration bored, 
irritated, or angered the voters. And this change in the climate of 
opinion was not noted or not given its due weight by the men whose 
profession was to assess just those long term trends that the mere 
local reporter with his nose to the grindstone could not be expected 
to discern. And this too lofty attitude to the feelings of the man 
in the street was accompanied by something equally dangerous, a 


‘It was just such a local newspaperman who brought off the great journalistic 
coup of the election by discovering that the farm vote was open to serious bidders. 
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neglect of what I call ‘the autonomy of politics’. It was assumed (but 
not argued) that the voter made up his mind on issues and that he 
made up his mind as the issues were set out in the press and on the 
air. No doubt speeches were reported in the press and made on the 
air, but the effective speeches were those in agreement with the trend 
of well-informed opinion. There was roughly the same preponder- 
ance of Republican voices on the air as in the press; not quite so 
overwhelming but reflecting, all the same, the greatly superior 
financial resources of the Republicans. The speeches, for what they 
were worth, reflected (so it was assumed) the general trend — in its 
turned assumed to exist, not examined. 

But elections in America, perhaps more than in Britain, are votes 
on men as well as measures and, in many areas, as has been suggested, 
the local Democratic men had visibly more appeal than the local 
Republican men. It was anybody’s guess whether measures would 
offset men (assuming that a decision on measures would have helped 
the Republicans).1 But such local appeal based on real or fictitious 
superiority and popularity had no effect in the general assessment of 
the national situation, although it had to be the aggregate of the 
local situations. It was assumed, too, that the issues as defined by 
the press and by the national leadership of the Republican party 
were the issues that concerned the voter and that other issues could 
not be substituted for them. But other issues were substituted for 
them by thousands of Democratic politicians from the President 
downwards. The issues, too, were given a new colouring by the 
activities of the great trade union federations and though they used 
press and radio as well as pamphlets and trade papers, their basic 
appeal was made through the personal pulling power of union 
leaders, again from the chiefs of the C.I.O. and (some of) the chiefs of 
the A.F.L., down. 

In the making of the frame of mind that led the voters to the action 
of voting, mere political organization, mere political discipline, mere 
union discipline, proved more effective than the non-political makers 
and reporters of public opinion. Perhaps public opinion was truly 
represented by the polls and the press, but the act of voting is nota 
mere legal way of expressing views; it is a choice of men and measures, 
a political act involving dignity and rights, passion as well as judg- 
ment. Although it is impossible to prove, it is not an implausible 
theory that many voted against the polls, as a protest against a private 
usurpation of the right of ‘the people’ (not ‘ public opinion’ to judge). 
It is evident that at any rate the polls did not give so strong a lead to 


1In defence of the press it is believed that in the state where this superiority 
was most manifest and most generally allowed for, Illinois, the Democratic 
political chiefs themselves did not allow nearly enough for the superior pulling 
power of their own candidates. 
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the voter that his power of judgment was destroyed. Either he did 
not (as has been long assumed) vote for the winner because he was 
going to be the winner anyway, or he voted deliberately for the candi- 
dates and party which he thought destined to be defeated but which 
he still wished to support, that is to act with, as far as voting is an act. 
And the political organization which benefited by this choice was 
weak in every other element of strength. But this political strength 
was enough. 

Are there any implications for Britain? There are surely some. 
Our national newspapers and our national newspaper chains exag- 
gerate the weakness of the American press as a reporter and moulder 
of public opinion. We have a government which is formally only 
supported by one daily newspaper. Nor is this all. In British 
politics, until quite recently, the tone of discussion, to some degree 
the themes of discussion and the limits of discussion, were set by the 
‘educated classes’ who provided the leadership for all political 
parties. And, as is often forgotten, all classes were represented in 
the rank and file of the parties, including the Conservative party. 
It is doubtful if this is true today. We, too, may have a situation 
in which ‘public opinion’ as reported in the press, in the universities, 
in the traditional institutions of the old governing class (including 
the middle classes) is more or less separate from the public opinion 
of the political institutions of the country. It may be, too, that in a 
good many instances informed opinion may be fairly united on some 
point of policy (for example on taxation or inflation). And yet that 
opinion will be a mere opinion; not a force. We may have something 
of the situation in France under the Third Republic; conservative 
forces assuring themselves that the pays réel was on their side; only 
the pays légal was opposed. It is an unfortunate situation for a 
country or a party. And it will not do to impute the success of the 
triumphant politicians to mere demagogy or to popular ignorance. 
It will be wiser to study carefully the sources of that strength in 
political terms and to realize that, short of force, political victories 
are won by political means. 
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REALPOLITIK 
G. L. ARNOLD 


1 

JUDGING from some of the more hopeful appraisals of the German 
scene which have lately found their way into print, it is becoming 
less fashionable among educated Germans to employ the term 
Realpolitik and to think along the lines suggested by that ominous 
noun. This encouraging piece of news deserves to be set against the 
widespread impression that most Germans tend to regard themselves 
as pawns in the international power game, and their country’s 
chances of recovery as bound up with the further deepening of the 
gulf between the victors. Evidence can easily be marshalled on both 
sides of this controversy. Has there been a resurgence of democratic 
faith or merely a stiffening of the national backbone? How many of 
the Berliners who went to the polls in December, under the ominous 
frown of the Eastern controlling power, to swell the Social-Demo- 
cratic majority were convinced followers of that party? How many 
were merely casting their vote for the strongest and most determined 
of the three anti-Russian parties? Again, it is arguable that the 
distinction is spurious — that German nationalism is all the stronger 
and more genuine for being at long last able to flow with the demo- 
cratic current, and that Western democrats have no right to blame 
the Germans for having evolved something like an equivalent of the 
war-time European resistance movements. This argument at any 
rate recognizes the fact that Germany — like Russia, but unlike the 
Western world —is still in process of developing an integrated 
national selfconsciousness: a truth that is sometimes forgotten. 

Whatever may be the case of the politicians, friendly observers 
seem agreed that beneath the political froth deeper currents are 
flowing in the right direction; that the churches, the universities and 
the schools are increasingly bearing witness to a movement away 
from self-containment and towards an awareness of Germany’s 
real place in Europe. The more optimistic even detect a tendency for 
the gulf between the claims of humanist ethics, Christian or secular, 
and the severely practical standards of public life to become 
narrower: in other words, a diminishing interest in Realpolitik. It is 
true that the evidence offered for this appraisal tends to be somewhat 
sparse, and on occasions rather shallow. Conservative writers in 
this country, forgetful perhaps of the record of the churches under 
the Hitler regime, have drawn satisfaction from the coalescence of 
the various factions of the German Right and Centre into a party 
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nominally related to its Christian-Democratic namesakes in the 
West. The fact that German Christian-Democracy, unlike its 
French, Belgian, etc., counterparts, is a loose coalition of the old 
Protestant Right and the former Catholic Centre —i.e. an unde- 
nominational grouping of the entire German middle class, plus the 
Catholic trade unions — might have warned them not to overesti- 
mate the extent to which this defensive movement mirrors a con- 
sistent political and religious attitude. A party whose principles 
have been stretched to accommodate everyone on the Right, from 
the Catholic Cardinals and Archbishops to Dr Niemoeller’s 
Bekenntniskirche, via the more conservative and quietist Lutheran 
orthodoxy with which Niemoeller found himself at odds, is in fact 
united on nothing but resistance to secularist humanism. That it has 
succeeded in writing into the draft Constitution a preamble anchor- 
ing human rights in natural and divine law (cf. W. F. Edwards, in 
The Spectator, December 3rd, 1948) ought not to make one forget 
that its political strength is drawn from the same German middle 
class which during the twelve years of the Third Reich formed the 
organized bulk of Hitler’s supporters. The extent to which its 
political traditions have in fact been transcended will not become 
evident for some time. The most that can be said at present is that 
the inter-confessional gulf has to some extent been filled in. This is 
undoubtedly of advantage to Germany in that it helps to rationalize 
German politics. Whether it portends a departure from the 
realpolitische tradition is another matter. 

That political bias can play a part in such apparently factual 
judgments is evident from the naive suggestion that the establish- 
ment, under Socialist auspices, of study groups to discuss relations 
with the churches represents ‘a... renunciation of the materialist 
aspect of Realpolitik in the labour sphere and a recognition of the 
fact that the organized workers cannot subsist on bread alone’ 
(Edwards, loc. cit.). To which the only possible answer is that they 
have never done so. The whole history of the Socialist labour move- 
ment is very largely the history of the working classes’ permeation by 
the values of humanist culture. That these values are not those of 
Christian conservatism is no reason for denigrating them as 
‘materialist’. There is no intelligible sense in which German Social- 
Democracy before Hitler can be said to have been more ‘ materialist’ 
than the Right. Its weakness if anything was an overdose of liberal 
idealism, in its specifically German, i.e. abstract and impractical 
form. Of all German political parties it was least given to Realpolitik. 


2 
If attention is directed to the circumstances in which German 
democracy made way for Hitler’s totalitarian dictatorship, the rapid 
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elimination of liberalism surprises as much as the bloodless capitula- 
tion of the Left and the trade unions. Under Mussolini the universi- 
ties remained foci of disaffection right to the very end, while contro] 
of the schools was only achieved by taking the Church into partner- 
ship. Italian liberalism went into hiding but did not give up the 
ghost entirely — witness the fact that it took Mussolini five years to 
achieve the total G/eichschaltung which Hitler accomplished without 
difficulty in as many months. Neither of the two liberal factions 
which had supported Bruening, and had borne the brunt of his 
deflationist policy when their voters ran away to join the National 
Socialists, made any difficulty when in March 1933 Hitler virtually 
suspended the Constitution. Although the Nazis directed their 
campaign against the ‘liberalistic’ system, liberalism had in fact 
ceased to convey any meaning to the German middle class — else 
why should the Democrats have changed their name to Staatspartei 
in 1930, following the example set by the National Liberals who in 
1919 reappeared as the Vo/kspartei? These changes in nomenclature 
are eloquent of the dwindling prestige of liberalism on the eve of its 
extinction as a political force. It is equally significant that the 
liberals contributed little to the gradual formation of an underground 
opposition. Goerdeler, and possibly Schacht despite his lengthy 
tenure under the Hitler regime, may perhaps be regarded as repre- 
sentative of the liberal tradition; if so the implications are scarcely 
flattering. At Nuremberg, Speer gave some evidence of liberal 
inclinations during his last phase when he was in more or less 
conscious rebellion against Hitler, but again few liberal democrats 
would care to claim him as a recruit. In the post-war period, 
the newly organized Liberal-Democratic party, despite its impressive 
label, has hitherto failed to leave its mark on public life, and it is 
noteworthy that veteran liberals like Jaspers, of Heidelberg, seem to 
regard the Social-Democrats as more trustworthy defenders of the 
liberal cause. 

It is not altogether untypical of the fog which surrounds this 
subject that the contribution made to the Hitler movement by a 
certain form of peculiarly German pseudo-liberalism has never 
attracted much attention. Most writers have concentrated on the 
archaizing tendencies within the movement, notably the romantic 
personality cult and the notorious ‘blood-and-soil’ myth which 
reflects the reactionary protest against industrial civilization. This 
aspect has been very fully considered both by sociologists and 
economic historians, and by those writers who have analysed the 
anti-liberal tradition of thought represented by the names of Fichte, 
Mueller, Stahl, Gerlach, Lagarde, Moeller van den Bruck, etc.* The 


1 Cf. ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON, Bread and Democray in Germany (University 
of California Press, 1943), where the agrarian and protectionist roots of German 
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relative isolation of these critics of nineteenth century liberalism 
within the dominant bourgeois milieu of their time has not perhaps 
been sufficiently stressed. Theories of corporate organization, ‘state 
socialism’, autarchy, revival of the medieval estates, and so forth, 
continued, it is true, to be spun throughout the period, but without 
any apparent interest being taken in these projects by anyone save 
afew intellectuals. That Conservative statesmen were not seriously 
impressed is evident from the career of Bismarck and the predomin- 
ance of National Liberal influence during the crucial years 1866-78 
in which the Reich Government took shape. But it is no great 
exaggeration to say that when the pupils of these reactionary 
theorists finally arrived in power they showed themselves almost 
equally indifferent to those parts of the fascist programme in which 
the romantic Conservatives most fervently believed. Hitler’s financial 
policy after all was determined by Schacht rather than by Gottfried 
Feder. When the Reichstag disappeared there was no assembly of 
estates to replace it, nor was industry organized on corporate lines. 
The policies actually carried into effect by the Party leadership — 
destruction of democracy, suppression of the labour movement, 
expulsion of the Jews, Germanization of Slavs, etc. — were not 
specifically reactionary-conservative in origin, but owed their 
inspiration to the radical wing of pre-1914 Pan-Germanism; and 
Pan-Germanism was a thoroughly middle-class affair whose adher- 
ents included right-wing National Liberals as well as Conservatives 
—although not all subscribed to the more extreme formulas of the 
aggressively anti-liberal ‘folk’ theorists whose influence was strongest 
among a section of the youth movement. As for the Nationalists, 
without whose help Hitler could neither have attained power nor 
kept his hold over the administration and the army, their difference 
from the pre-1918 Conservatives lay largely in the fact that they 
had swallowed up the Pan-German wing of the old National Liberal 
party, thereby transforming themselves into a predominantly middle- 
class organization. That this was true not only of their electoral 
following but of the party machine itself is evident from the success 
of Hugenberg, the bourgeois Pan-German par excellence, in replac- 
ing the agrarian Conservatives in the leadership of the party — and 
leading it into captivity under the Third Reich. 


nationalism, and especially of anti-liberal nationalism and Pan-Germanism, are 
very thoroughly discussed. Although Gerschenkron lays stress on the determin- 
ation of official German policy, before and after 1918, by Junker influence he 
comes very close to regarding fascism as an agrarian movement. This is certainly 
true in so far as it was the peasants and farm labourers rather than the urban un- 
employed who gave Hitler his tremendous mass vote in 1930-32, but it does not 
altogether take account of the fact that the Nazi leadership, unlike that of the old 
conservative Right, was not agrarian but sprang from a stratum whose political 
traditions were liberal — or at least National Liberal. 
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On broader grounds it might be said that foreign observers tended 
to over-estimate the degree of liberal resistance to the regime even in 
those circles which had remained immune to the Pan-German form 
of nationalism. This thesis holds especially for the middle-class 
milieu from which Stresemann had drawn a certain qualified support 
for his policies during the ’twenties. The traditions of this class were 
National Liberal, i.e. liberal with a strong infusion of self-conscious 
nationalism, and far from democratic. They allowed for a mild form 
of anti-clericalism — hence also of antagonism towards the evangeli- 
cal Conservatives, although this factor lessened in importance after 
1918 — and a qualified championship of parliamentary government, 
in so far as it was judged consistent with the overriding claims of 
national unity and economic development. On the other hand the 
anti-British complex fastened upon the Reich under William II by 
the exigencies of the domestic situation prevented this important 
class from evolving more fully in a liberal direction, and outgrowing 
its parochial envy and dislike of the Anglo-Saxons. Nearly all the 
disasters of German foreign policy under William II have their roots 
in this situation. It was owing to this mortgage placed upon German 
liberalism that its internal reform plans never came to fruition. And 
finally it was in this milieu that the conception of a purely ‘realistic’ 
home and foreign policy was hatched. Realpolitik is an invention of 
the National Liberals, although the practice may have been copied 
from Bismarck. Only a party which had wrenched itself loose from 
its liberal moorings could have given currency to a slogan which so 
completely summed up the dilemma of the German middle class 
after the failure of the liberal-democratic experiment of 1848. (The 
term occurs for the first time in a book published in 1853 by a 
liberal writer, A. L. Rochau, one of the innumerable forerunners 
of the fully developed National Liberalism of the -’sixties.) It 
was through this gap between its liberal and its national aspirations 
that the humanist and westernizing traditions of this class gradually 
leaked away. 

Although taken by itself the term is very nearly meaningless — 
what policy is not concerned with reality? — its implications are 
obvious. Above all they point towards that divorce between state- 
craft and morality which in an earlier and less sophisticated age was 
known as Machiavellianism. Decorously veiled as raison d'état 
it survived the eighteenth century, only to be abandoned at the outset 
of the French Revolution by democrats and conservatives alike. 
That the German pseudo-liberals revived it and even tried to make it 
look respectable tells one more about the character of German 
nationalism than all the dreary literature of this disastrous movement. 
It also goes far to explain why the successors of the National 
Liberals put up so little resistance to Hitler, and why so many 
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German nationalists (including apparently Hitler himself) mistook 
Ribbentrop’s amateurish diplomacy for neo-Bismarckianism. If 
anything was more realpolitisch than the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact 
of August 23rd, 1939, it was presumably the Hitler-Ribbentrop 
assault on Russia twenty-two months later. The first plunged 
Germany into war; the second made defeat inevitable. 

In retrospect of course nothing is clearer than that Realpolitik 
has not paid. This must have been obvious to many Germans as 
early as 1918, for the foreign policy of the Buelow-Tirpitz era had 
been highly realpolitisch, i.e. cynical and aggressive, as well as 
unsuccessful. Nonetheless the nationalists remained faithful to their 
philosophy. This fidelity to a singularly repellent and unprofitable 
doctrine suggests a latent strain of idealism of which the high priests 
of the faith were in all probability unconscious. One touches here 
upon a genuine dilemma of German (and, to a lesser degree, of 
Italian) public life since the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Both in Germany and in Italy national unification had been achieved 
at the cost of liberal-democratic principles. Both German and 
Italian nationalism in consequence lacked the element of universal- 
ism which gave distinction and a certain grandeur to the national 
ideologies of Britain, France, the United States, or the smaller West 
European countries. The Germans, when all was said and done, had 
nothing to carry them beyond the conviction that it was incumbent 
upon them to be as German as possible, and even Italy, despite the 
Risorgimento, failed to produce a convincing self-justification. Now 
that all European nationalisms are becoming somewhat parochial 
it is easier to discern the special flaws which rendered these recent 
late-comers vulnerable to the appeal of blood-and-soil tribalism 
mingled with a scarcely less disastrous glorification of the State as 
such. It must, however, be emphasized that while the archaizing 
elements of fascism have their roots in the romantic reaction against 
modern society, State worship is not a disease of romantic conserva- 
tism but of pseudo-liberalism. It was the bourgeois nationalists who 
fastened this particular aberration upon an unsuspecting public. 
Unfortunately the State they helped to fashion was not only far from 
ideal but did not even serve the true national interest which clearly 
demanded a federal and democratic solution. But the less national 
it was the more nationalist did its ideology become, and the more talk 
was there of going to war for the sake of national honour, national 
interests and national ideals. In the end the German ruling class, 
in the name of Realpolitik and nationalism, delivered the government 
of Germany to a semi-crazed fanatic. Appropriately enough, 
National Liberalism gave up the ghost at this juncture. Its fruits 
are still with us.? 

’ Perhaps this topic ought not to be abandoned without some reference to the 
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3 

It remains to inquire what practical alternative there was before 
the German liberals of the ’fifties and ’sixties whose defection from 
the democratic cause gave a new expression to the vocabulary of 
politics, and the semblance of a national state to the inhabitants of 
Germany. The suggestion has already been made that the long-term 
interests of their country required a federal and democratic solution 
of the national question which would inter alia have permitted the 
Polish minority in Poznania and Silesia to obtain home rule. Since 
in the Frankfurt Assembly of 1848-49 only the extreme Left was 
prepared to back such a solution it is hardly surprising that the 
chastened liberals of the ‘fifties failed to make use of whatever 
opportunities they retained. Their dilemma was real and urgent. 
In all probability the Prussian ruling caste would have refused to 
lead the national cause if the liberals had insisted on democratization, 
if indeed they were ever in a position to ‘insist’ on anything; for 
whatever was true of the long-term interests of Germany, the short- 
term interests of the Prussian State were adequately represented by 
the King and Bismarck, particularly in their policy of siding with 
Russia against the Poles. And without the Prussian Army, German 
unity — as Treitschke never tired of proclaiming — was a hopeless 
cause. It was this situation which gave birth to the vogue of 
Realpolitik among the middle class: the very term is eloquent of the 
abandonment of liberal hopes. But to say this is in no way to 
condone the spiritual treachery committed by those liberals who 
followed Treitschke into the Bismarckian camp, nor is it to overlook 
the grave damage done to the evolution of Germany’s national 
consciousness by the acceptance of a fallacious doctrine which set 
German cultural life in opposition to that of Western Europe and 
encouraged later generations of nationalist propagandists to harp 
upon the alleged hypocrisy of Western spokesmen of a different way 


curious lack of interest shown by contemporary critics of the Hitler regime in the 
social composition of its praetorian guard, the SS. This subject is too large to be 
dealt with in passing. It must be sufficient to suggest that the SS and its off-shoot, 
the Gestapo, were in fact just what on the above analysis one would expect them 
to have been, namely organizations of the German middle and professional class, 
ranging from the small landed gentry and the wealthier farmers to the traditional 
civil service hierarchy. Das Akademikerpack und der kleine Adel (as one German 
put it in the course of conversation), i.e. the ‘university mob and the small 
nobility’, were at the core of these organizations which succeeded the nationalist 
Free Corps of the early post-war period, just as they had previously staffed the 
old Pan-German movement. These groups were nationalist and anti-clerical 
rather than conservative; in other words, they were bourgeois. Which did not 
prevent some of these ‘armed bohemians’, as Heiden termed them, from railing 
against the specific bourgeois philistinism of their parents. Those parents, if they 
supported any political party, probably adhered to the National Liberals and the 
Conservatives in about equal proportion, 
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of life. The crisis of the ’sixties in fact led straight to defeat in the 
first World War, although by that time the Government had yielded 
sufficiently to the liberals to incorporate their anti-Russian policy in 
its own programme and even to make a few gestures in the direction 
of the Poles. By an obvious corollary it led away from federalism, 
which was clearly felt to be the democratic solution of the German 
question. What this decision implied has been forcefully summed up 
by a modern American historian’: 

‘The political complex of North America had in it possibilities 
of the same type of development which took place in Europe. The 
Southern States might have been subjected, like Poland, to a per- 
manent military regime in which the Negro would have been used 
against the upper classes, as the Polish peasant was used against the 
Polish political classes. The disturbances in the United States might 
have been followed by a war and the annexation of Canada, as the 
German civil war was followed by an international war and the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. But fate decreed otherwise. The 
federal system was gradually restored to the United States; the 
tension of Anglo-American relations furthered the development of 
the federation of the provinces of Canada, and the evolution of the 
political arrangement which later became ‘Dominion status’. The 
relations of Britain to the United States, instead of coming to a 
climax in a war, took the road that made them resemble the rela- 
tions of Prussia, Austria and Russia in the old Metternichean days 
when war between those European great powers was, in the language 
of later Anglo-American relations, ‘unthinkable’. Thus, while 
federative polity was preserved on a new basis in the United States, 
and given a fresh start in the British Empire, the foreign relations 
of a few small European states and of the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations remained to illustrate what all European relations might have 
been, but did not come to be.’ 

The age had no-use for the federative principle, unification in a 
hurry being more to the taste of the newly arrived class of entre- 
preneurs, anxious to exploit the great economic gear-shift of the 
century. Where unification had already been achieved the same 
tendencies later worked in the direction of colonial imperialism 
and inter-imperialist rivalry. But while this trend became general at 
least from the ’seventies onwards, Germany suffered most from the 
tavages of ‘realism’ because her governing class had failed to 
integrate her political institutions at a level adequate to sustain the 
tace against the Anglo-Saxons. Hence the tragi-comedy of Real- 
politik under William II, when the middle class adopted feudal 
standards of behaviour, while the governing caste strove to imitate 
the purposeful activity of big business. 


1 R. C, BINKLEY, Realism and Nationalism, New York, 1935. 
c 
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Although National Liberalism was by then beginning to be in 
eclipse as a political force its spirit was rampant among the ruling 
bureaucracy. A typical instance of the latter’s inability to form a 
correct view of its own particular field of study — international 
relations — is provided by the conversation which the Swiss journalist 
William Martin had with the German Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Zimmermann, in 1915, at the time of the Lusitania crisis; 
a conversation rendered notable by Zimmermann’s confident 
prediction that the United States would eventually enter the war on 
the side of the Central Powers in order to snatch Canada from Great 
Britain. This was the Zimmermann of the celebrated Note to 
Mexico on the reconquest of Texas, the disclosure of which played 
its part in bringing the United States in on the Allied side. There is no 
reason to believe that his outlook differed from that of his superiors. 
Indeed the Buelow memoirs suggest that after the departure of 
Bismarck the entire governing caste operated as much in an 
intellectual as in a moral vacuum.’ 

That the bureaucratic character of the government under William 
II had its share in promoting Germany’s defeat in the first World 
War became a common-place among educated Germans after 1918. 
But the charge most frequently levelled against it was that of 
Weltfremdheit — unfamiliarity with the world—rather than of 
faulty political inspiration. The complaint, of course, had its 
justification. Bureaucratic influence was undoubtedly excessive 
(largely because the dominant liberal faction had opted against 
federalism and for rapid centralization) and the governing caste 
tended to identify itself with the State, and the State it had fashioned 
with the nation which was suffering under it. As a group the bureau- 
cracy, which in the preceding century had built up the absolutist 
State against feudal and particularist resistance, was opposed to 
federalism and in consequence became the ally of big business in the 
drive for centralist unification. At the same time its peculiar rational- 
ism, although formally compatible with the needs of modern industry 
and even with the new scientific outlook, was too limited for a survey 
of the whole social field. So far from extending to an objective 
appreciation of the process of social life as a whole, it was bounded by 
traditions of rule which themselves rested on a perception of merely 
formal relationships between individuals, groups and classes. As a 
vantage point from which to generalize about domestic and inter- 


1Cf. ALFRED VAGT’s monumental study, Deutschland und die Vereinigten 
Staaten in der Weltpolitik, London, 1934-35. It is perhaps unnecessary to remark 
that from the democratic viewpoint Germany’s foreign policy between 1890 and 
1918 appears doomed from the start by the retrograde character of the particular 
form of imperialism it represented; which is not to say that it was more imperialist 
than that of the Western Powers, notably France. 
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national relationships it was therefore useless. Unfortunately most 
liberals, owing to their apostasy from their own pre-1848 and pre- 
1871 convictions, had in large measure deprived themselves of the 
chance of forming a better understanding of the twentieth century 
world. When the bureaucratic government of William II collapsed 
in 1918, the notion that there can be no public morality and that 
outside the personal sphere nothing but power counts, had in 
consequence become an article of faith with so many middle-class 
Germans that the few statesmen of the Weimar Republic who 
genuinely held to Western and democratic values were regarded as 
lukewarm patriots, if not actual or potential traitors, even by 
Germans who prided themselves on being liberal. (It should not be 
forgotten that, in general, ‘liberalism’ and Aufgeklaertheit more 
often signified freedom from clerical prejudice than belief in popular 
government or in the applicability of moral standards to public 
affairs.) 

There is no obvious remedy for this situation, although a thorough 
reform of the educational system suggests itself as a first step. But 
for obvious reasons, Germany’s educational life can only be 
refashioned by Germans, and one must hope that they are conscious 
of their responsibility. Matters have of course become a great deal 
worse in some respects since 1933. On the other hand the reductio 


ad absurdum of Realpolitik by Hitler and his associates may actually 
have started the regenerative process. 
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C. S. LEWIS AND SPENSER: 
NATURE, ART AND THE BOWER OF BLISS 


N. S. BROOKE 


The Allegory of Love by C. S. Lewis is that rare thing, a work of 
criticism which is also a work of art. There are few books on the 
student’s shelves which command more admiration and respect; and 
therefore all the greater must be the impertinence of him who sets 
out to disagree with it. My only defence can be that the greater 
a critical work is, the more worth while it is to examine its judgments; 
and that a part is worth correcting only where the whole is most 
admired. I have chosen to approach an interpretation of the bower 
of bliss through an examination of Mr Lewis’s account of it because, 
firstly, that analysis was a corisiderable advance on previous criti- 
cism; and secondly, persuasive as it was, it has gained such wide 
currency that it is necessary to give good reason for any divergence 
from it; and thirdly, since my point of view is not so much a diver- 
gence as a contradiction, it may prove helpful to take Mr Lewis’s 
points and, in contradicting them, establish my own position the 
more clearly. 

Mr Lewis asserts that Spenser’s distinction between the bower of 
bliss and the garden of Adonis is a distinction between nature and 
art; from that he develops a theory of Spenser’s feeling about nature 
and art in general; and finally he interprets the bower of bliss as ‘a 
picture, one of the most powerful ever painted, of the whole sexual 
nature in disease’ (332). In support of his first point, the distinction 
in the two gardens of nature and art, Mr Lewis brings a wealth of 
evidence which as he rightly says is incontestible. The bower of 
bliss is 

goodly beautifide 
With all the ornaments of Floraes pride, 
Wherewith her mother Art, as halfe in scorne 
Of niggard Nature, like a pompous bride 
Did decke her, and too lavishly adorne. (11. xii. 50) 


Whereas the garden of Adonis is 
So faire a place as Nature can devize. (111. vi. 29) 


This statement is somewhat ambiguous: Mr Lewis takes it to mean 
that the garden is a place so fair as nature alone can devise; whereas 
it is equally possible that Spenser meant it was the best that Nature 
could do. In which case, it would at once be clear why the garden 
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outside the Temple of Venus is later described as seeming to 
Scudamore 


The only pleasant and delightful place 

That ever troden was of footings trace: 

For all that nature by her mother-wit 

Could frame in earth, and forme of substance base, 

Was there; and all that nature did omit, 

Art, playing second natures part, supplyed it. / (Iv. x. 21) 


This stanza is very important in a consideration of Spenser’s attitude 
to the relative functions of nature and art: for here they are the 
same, only the one more advanced than the other. The raw material 
is earth and substance base out of which nature with her mother-wit 
frames and formes what she can, art taking on where nature leaves 
off. So that the difference of composition between this garden and 
the previous one of Adonis is simply the addition of art. Mr Lewis 
does in fact admit that the gardener’s art finds a place in the garden 
of Venus, but comments only that the reason for.it will appear 
later; he returns to the subject on page 343 where he calls the temple 
‘Amoret’s school or university’, whilst the garden of Adonis had 
been her nursery (this comparison seems apt enough). It is a region, 
he says, ‘neither purely natural, like the Garden, nor artificial in 
the bad sense, like the Bower of Bliss’. This is perfectly true; but 
if it is not artificial in the bad sense, it must presumably be so in 
a good one (or at worst neutral, which would be pointless), and 
Mr Lewis has not previously admitted the possibility of such a thing; 
in fact he asserts (328) that in Spenser the opposition between the 
natural and the artificial is on a par with the opposition between 
Life and Death, or Light and Darkness, and is derived from Plato’s 
identification of good and evil with real and apparent. 

I have already quoted from the garden of Venus to show that 
Spenser does not equate the gardener’s art with Plato’s ‘apparent, 
which is evil’, and I have suggested an alternative interpretation of 
the line Mr Lewis quotes from the garden of Adonis: ‘So faire a 
place as Nature can devize.’ These gardens suggest another Platonic 
conception: in the Symposium Socrates discusses man’s desire for 
immortality, and finds that the humblest means of achieving it 
(which man shares with the animals) is the procreation of children; 
whereas the highest means is fame — the fame of the statesman or 
the poet achieved through their respective arts. The physical 
immortality achieved in the birth of a child is good, but it is not 
best. Evidently Spenser’s view of physical generation is higher than 
Socrates’, but he still represents it as shared by man with the animals, 
birds and fishes: 
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And every sort is in a sondry bed 
Sett by itselfe, and ranckt in comely rew: 
Some fitt for reasonable sowles t’indew; 
Some made for beasts, some made for birds to weare; 
And all the fruitfull spawne of fishes hew 
In endlesse rancks along enraunged were, 
That seemd the ocean could not containe them there. 
(ill. vi. 35) 


—all becoming through Adonis ‘eterne’ only in ‘mutabilitie’. In 
the garden of Venus is something higher still, possessed by man 
alone; and the difference is achieved precisely by the gardener’s 
art: 
and all that nature did omit, 
Art, playing second natures part, supplyed it. 


Spenser in his quest for truth was not an isolated figure among 
his contemporaries; he was an innovator, but a conservative one, 
standing in relation to the poetry of his age much as Brahms stood 
in relation to the music of his. The view of nature which he expressed 
would be likely to be that of his contemporaries, unless he went out 
of his way to show that it was not. In her recent book on Elizabethan 
and Metaphysical imagery, Miss Rosemond Tuve shows that the 
typical Elizabethan view of nature was not of a finished article 
unsusceptible of improvement so much as an half-ordering of chaos 
whose potentiality for good is seldom realized without the additional 
ordering influence of art. An excellent example of many such which 
Miss Tuve quotes is Quintilian’s maxim, ‘that is most greatly 
natural, which nature suffers to be done best’ (37 — verum id est 
maxime naturale, quod fieri natura optime patitur). The relation of 
art to nature is bound up with significacio, with illumination in the 
sense of abstract truth rather than of natural description. Nature 
as she is seen has little ‘meaning’: a tree by itself is just a tree, 
whereas several trees in a row acquire form, the significance of a 
straight line. In The Elizabethan World Picture (13) Dr Tillyard 
remarks on Spenser’s fondness for rows, and comments that ‘the 
arrangement is comely not just because it is pretty and seemly but 
because it harmonizes with a universal order’. It is true that nature 
sometimes suffers trees to be done as well as this, but more fre- 
quently the line will be broken, or will end in a meaningless con- 
fusion. To achieve the best results it is highly desirable to dig up 
the trees and rearrange them so that the breaks are mended and the 
confusion resolved. This is the function of the gardener’s art in the 
garden of Venus, ordering the 


walkes and alleyes dight 
With divers trees enrang’d in even ranks. (tv. x. 25) 
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If I am right then, Mr Lewis’s distinction between art and nature 
in the gardens as between evil and good turns out to be unfounded: 
that there is a distinction (as I have already agreed) is quite clear; 
what it is will appear later. With the disappearance of this distinction 
must disappear also Mr Lewis’s definition of what Spenser meant by 
nature, and so it is necessary to examine that definition more closely. 
. On page 329 of The Allegory of Love, after expanding the concept 
of nature as opposed to the Artificial, he says: 

All this is quite compatible with Spenser’s horror of some- 
thing else which is commonly called ‘nature’... Nature may 
be opposed not only to the artificial or the spurious, but also 
to the spiritual or the civil... Of nature in this second sense, 
nature as the brutal, the unimproved, the inchoate, Spenser has 
given us notice enough in his cannibals, brigands and the like; 
and, more philosophically, in the ‘hatefull darkness’ and ‘deepe 
horrore’ of the chaos whence all the fair shapes in the garden 
of Adonis have taken their ‘substance’. . . But most commonly 
he understands Nature as Aristotle did — the ‘nature’ of any- 
thing being its unimpeded growth from within to perfection. 


This is not very clear, but what is clear is that Mr Lewis conceives 
nature as definable only by negatives: ‘Nature may be opposed not 
only to the artificial or the spurious, but also to the spiritual or the 
civil.” Almost the same words are used to develop Mr Lewis’s own 
philosophy in The Abolition of Man (Riddell Memorial lectures, 
University of Durham, 1943, p. 34): 


Nature is a word of varying meanings, which can best be 
understood if we consider its various opposites. The Natural 
is the opposite of the Artificial, the Civil, the Human, the 
Spiritual, and the Supernatural. 


The Human and the Supernatural are not, of course, in the list for 
Spenser: the other ‘opposites’ are the same. No single power could 
be opposed to so many different ones unless its unity lay in a vague 
and all-embracing conception for which the nineteenth rather than 
the sixteenth century was responsible. So that Mr Lewis would seem 
to be accusing Spenser either of using one word in two or more 
contradictory senses, or else of subscribing to an essentially modern 
point of view. 

I have already shown that Spenser did not define Nature as 
opposed to the artificial, at least in the sense of the gardener’s art; 
and Mr Lewis’s evidence for an opposition to the civil or spiritual 
seems to be equally unsatisfactory. In the garden outside the Temple 
of Venus, quoted above, Spenser speaks of Nature ‘forming’ out of 
‘substance base’. That substance is not nature, but is the raw 
material on which nature works. And the same is true of the sub- 
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stances in hatefull darkness and deepe horrore of which Mr Lewis 
speaks: they are the ‘substaunces of natures fruitful progenyes’ (11. 
vi. 36), they too are not nature, and indeed from them 


Infinite shapes of creatures there are bred, 
And uncouth formes, which none yet ever knew. (ibid. 35) 


So that nature, doing the breeding, forms all sorts — both fair things 
and the foul beasts (cannibals, brigands and the like) equally. It is 
a point which is commonly overlooked that what Mr Lewis calls 
the ‘fair shapes’ in the garden of Adonis were in fact ‘infinite 
shapes’ and ‘uncouth formes’. The Nature of these passages not 
only does not fulfil either of Mr Lewis’s definitions, it does not seem 
to require negative definition at all: it is a forming or ordering force, 
responsible for the coherence of all phenomena, but not for their 
perfection — and it is in this respect that the personified Nature of 
the Mutabilitie cantos symbolizes, as Mr Lewis says, God Himself. 
She appears with her sergeant Order, in Dr Spens’s words (Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, 44) as ‘a personification of the laws of existence’; in 
fact of the Law of Nature which, according to Hooker, is enjoined 
on all living creatures equally, and on man in ‘that which we work 
naturally, as when we breathe, sleep, move... as natural agents do’ 
(Eccl. Pol. 1. xvi. 5). We must therefore firmly contradict Mr Lewis’s 
assertion that Spenser most commonly ‘understands Nature as 
Aristotle did—the ‘‘nature’’ of anything being its unimpeded 
growth from within to perfection’: Spenser, not most commonly 
but always (at least in the parts of his work considered here) under- 
stands Nature as a force from without, forming out of substance 
base (earth and water) what may be formed out of it; for perfection 
man must turn to his kinship with the angels, and to Divine 
Revelation. 


With nature [says Hooker, I. iii. 3] it cometh sometimes to 
pass as with art. Let Phidias have rude and obstinate stuff to 
carve, though his art do that it should, his work will lack that 
beauty which otherwise in fitter matter it might have had... 
In the matter whereof things natural consist, that of Theo- 
phrastus taketh place... ‘Much of it is oftentimes such as will 
by no means yield to receive that impression which were best 
and most perfect.’ 


The ‘true original cause’ of this ‘defect in the matter of things 
natural’ is ‘divine malediction’. We may now see a more profound 
significance, at least for Elizabethan readers, in the lines quoted 
above from Quintilian: 


That is most greatly natural, which nature suffers to be done 
best. 
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and from the garden of Venus: 


For all that nature by her mother-wit 

Could frame in earth, and forme of substance base 
Was there; and all that nature did omit, 

Art, playing second natures part, supplyed it. 


If the gardener’s art was akin to nature in further forming and 
enranging what nature had already formed and enranged out of 
substances, there is another art which is more than this: the art of 
‘imitation’, of painting or of poetry, and both Mr Lewis and Miss 
Tuve have much to say about it. Mr Lewis claims (327) that 
‘Everywhere else [i.e. except in the house of Alma] Spenser uses 
art to suggest the artificial in its bad sense — the sham or imitation’. 
It is unfortunate that in this context Mr Lewis should use the word 
‘imitation’ in a derogatory sense, for the Elizabethans did, of course, 
apply the platonic term to art, in a very different way. Miss Tuve 
(41) quotes Fracastoro defining imitation as ‘imitating not the 
particular [that is, ‘the object exactly as it is’] but the simple idea 
clothed in its own beauties, which Aristotle calls the universal’. 
And again (56) ‘Peacham, treating cf the ‘‘exornation’’ of persons, 
says that like the cunning painter one so manages proportion and 
colour that he ‘‘compoundeth as it were complexion [i.e. tempera- 
ment] with substance and life with countenance;’’ thus the persons 
represented not only make a show of lifelikeness ‘‘but also by out- 
ward countenance of the inward spirite and affection’’.’ So art is 
an imitation, but an imitation of the intelligible rather than the 
visible; artists ‘please only by virtue of the habit (in both writer and 
reader) of seeing the intelligible in the visible — a habit shared by 
most of the arts in an era like the Renaissance, and of which the 
extreme example is the emblem’ (Tuve, 53). The important thing in 
painting then is not its representation but its ‘significacio’, and it is 
from this aspect that Spenser describes his paintings; as for instance 
the tapestry of Venus and Adonis in Castle Joyous: 


First did it shew the bitter balefull stowre, 
Which her essayd with many a fervent fit, 
When first her tender hart was with his beautie smit. 


Then with what sleights and sweet allurements she 
Entyst the Boy, as well that art she knew, 
And wooed him her Paramoure to bee; (mi. i. 34-5) 


There is not a word here about the physical appearance of the work, 
only its meaning is described; and the few naturalistic touches such 
as the ‘girlonds of each flowre that grew’ are added in to accentuate 
this meaning. This applies, of course, as much to Spenser’s descrip- 
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tions of nature as of paintings: he never invokes a complete visual 
image, but adds in details solely for their emblematic significance, 
It is by this technique, which is common to Sidney (in the Arcadia), 
to Lyly and to the majority of Elizabethans, that the so-called dream 
effect (beloved of romantic critics) is imparted: I am unable to 
believe that any such effect was intended, or indeed felt by readers 
until a later century. Sidney emphasizes this point in the Apology, 
in his description of the painting of Lucrecia, wherein the artist 
‘painted not Lucrecia, whom he never sawe, but painteth the out- 
ward beauty of such a vertue’. Poetry imitated in the same way, 
but with the additional advantages that the poet was less tied to 
physical appearance than the painter, and that he could always 
illuminate his meaning by use of direct statements intermingled with 
his images. It is scarcely necessary to quote further to show that 
this was Spenser’s view of art, both painting and poetry; and that 
being so it would be surprising if he deliberately used painting, as 
Mr Lewis suggests, to symbolize the sham, for in so doing he would 
be performing a feat like that of the modern detective novelist who 
causes his characters to abuse the scandalous production of detective 
novels. Spenser in categorizing art as sham, would be declaring 
himself a fraud; and that is scarcely compatible with his and other 
Elizabethan claims for the stature of a poet. In any case, Mr Lewis’s 
contention (326) that the paintings in the house of Alma are a 
justifiable exception to a general rule that ‘he usually puts such 
artefacts in places which he thinks evil’ is not at all convincing. It 
is safer to suppose that Spenser described pictures when it suited 
his allegory to do so, and drew in them the significance required by 
the circumstances. He clearly used the image of a house as a link 
in the chain of correspondances between the body politic and the 
microcosm to represent the domain of its allegorical owner (Mercilla, 
Fidessa, Alma, and so on) and found pictures on the walls a con- 
venient (and conventional) way of expanding the allegory whilst 
observing the rules of decorum. 

If the raw material of nature was ‘substance base’, and of the 
gardener’s art was ‘natures progenyes’, that of the imitator’s art 
was Truth; this is not sham, nor can it possibly be equated with 
evil: but it is susceptible of one obvious perversion — when its sub- 
ject is not truth but untruth. Perhaps the best example of this in the 
Faerie Queene is the bower of bliss at the end of book m.: It used to 
be supposed that this was a magnificently irrelevant piece of word- 
painting which tended to destroy the moral intention which Spenser 
had set himself; Dr Janet Spens remarked that it was almost 
impossible to distinguish it from the gardens of Adonis, ‘and the 
gardens of Adonis are at least not evil’ (20-21). The assumption 
here must be that Spenser was carried away by his physical descrip- 
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tion, and forgot entirely his moral purpose. But against this must 
be set Miss Tuve’s remark (59) that ‘no greater violence to the 
poetry of Spenser could be done than, by separating the two (general- 
ized abstraction from pictorial imagination), to turn the poem into 
one vast picture gallery. I do not find this separation possible, nor 
valid, nor intended, even in Spenser’s most vividly sensuous 
‘‘paintings’’ ’. If Miss Tuve is right, then it follows that Miss Spens 
has misunderstood the passage. The bower of bliss is clearly set as 
one image, but that does not mean that it has not therefore an 
allegorical significance which determines the nature of that image. 
Miss Tuve defines an admirable poetic imitation of nature as one 
in which ‘the images achieve excellence on each of three levels, if we 
may so schematize it, of poetic intention. The qualities of ‘‘artifici- 
ality’’, decorous selectivity, and relative sensuous imprecision are in 
fact the very qualities which mark Renaissance images as functioning 
towards Imitation as Renaissance writers conceived it’ (24-5). The 
surface level, the formal excellence of the bower of bliss has never 
been called in question, and so need not be discussed here; the 
second level, the decorous selection or ordering of nature to give 
coherence to the artist’s interpretation I shall discuss later. It is the 
third level, the ‘truth-telling’, the statement of abstract ideas which 
must be considered first: for it is on this level that the bower has 
been supposed wanting. Spenser’s normal method of indicating his 
moral ideas is by allegory; most critics assert that he sometimes 
strayed into pure drama, or sensual description but, with the 
exception of the bower of bliss, they seldom agree as to which are 
the purely dramatic incidents. In this connection it is usual to quote 
from the letter to Raleigh: 


But by occasion hereof many other adventures are inter- 
medled but rather as accidents then intendments: As the love 
of Britomart, the overthrow of Marinell, the misery of Flori- 
mell, the vertuousnes of Belphoebe, the lasciviousness of 
Hellenora, and many the like. 


This, however, cannot be taken to imply that these incidents are 
not allegorical, for at least several of them are acknowledged to be 
so. They are only accidents in so far as they are not essential to the 
‘continued allegory’. Whether or not there are any purely dramatic 
incidents in the Faerie Queene cannot be discussed here, but it is at 
least wise to keep an open mind on the subject, and to allow that 
there might be none. That many incidents are straight translations 
from supposedly non-allegorical sources proves nothing: for at least 
some of these passages (such as Britomart’s story from Bradamante’s 
in Ariosto)-are certainly adapted to Spenser’ S allegory. So that Dr 
Spens’s statement (22) that canto xii of book m is ‘an almost 
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literal translation from Tasso’s description in the Jerusalem De- 
livered of the island of Armida’ need not, I hope, be a deterrent 
from searching for an allegorical meaning in the bower. On the 
other hand, for encouragement, there is Miss Tuve’s remark (46) 
that ‘Modern readers are more likely to mistake the author’s 
meaning by forgetting that there may be a controlling didactic aim 
than by hunting for one’. 

It is necessary to begin the hunt rather earlier in book U1, with the 
introduction to the house of Alma. Here is one of those ‘overt 
statements’ of whose necessity Miss Tuve remarks (58) that Spenser’s 
judgment is ‘extremely subtle’: 


Of all Gods workes which doe this worlde adorne, 

There is no one more faire and excellent 

Than is mans body, both for powre and forme, 

Whiles it is kept in sober government; 

But none then it more fowle and indecent, 

Distempred through misrule and passions bace; 

It grows a Monster, and incontinent 

Doth loose his dignity and native grace: 

Behold, who list, both one and other in this place. (II. ix. 1) 


It is the last line which is important here: ‘Behold, who list, both 
one and other in this place.” The one, the human body in sober 
government, is of course allegorized in the house of Alma. But the 
other, the Monster with a capital ‘M’ is nowhere to be seen. Canto 
ix is entirely devoted to the house of Alma; canto x is a chronicle 
of the line of Brute; canto xi shows the cruel warre and sore siege 


which strong affections doe apply 
Against the forte of reason evermore, 
To bring the sowle into captivity. (1. xi. 1) 


This war is fought by the five attackers of the senses, the seven 
deadly sins and their captain Maleger against the house of Alma 


But in a body which doth freely yeeld 

His partes to reasons rule obedient, 

And letteth her that ought the scepter weeld, 

All happy peace and goodly government 

Is setled there in sure establishment. (ibid. 2) 


and so the attack fails. The allegory here is in terms of a human 
battle and so the captain must be a human being; he is in fact 
allegorized as a composite picture made up of four parts: the tiger 
(equals animal passion) with on either side the two hags Impatience 
and Impotence and in the centre the resolution of these three, the 
burnt-out skeleton Maleger, or evil-eagerness: 
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As pale and wan as ashes was his looke, 
His body leane and meagre as a rake, 
And skin all withered like a dryed rooke; (ibid. 22) 


This is an allegorical study of desire in the abstract (as far as such a 
thing is possible) represented as a man; not a study of disordered 
Man — any more than the seven bands of ‘men’ that make up the 
seven deadly sins can be construed as individual men. In fact, it is 
scarcely going too far to say that in this sort of allegory the last 
symbol likely to represent ‘Man’ is a man. In the third stanza of 
this canto Guyon and the Palmer are shown preparing for their 
‘purposed journey’ and ‘adventure hard’; then they are left while 
the attack of the affections on the body which doth freely yeeld his 
partes to reasons rule takes place; so that we have still to wait for 
the reverse, the attack by reason on the body which does not freely 
yield. 

Canto xii opens with Guyon and the Palmer sailing between all 
the excesses which threaten temperance, passing in review all that 
has gone before in the book (Mirth, the wailing woman, and so on). 
Then they come to 


The sacred soil where all our perills grow 


and thereon are placed the gardens of Acrasia. Now Acrasia has 
been throughout the book the arch-witch responsible for all the 
vices of intemperance; and here her island is ‘where all our perills 
grow’. So it is reasonable to suppose that her dwelling is not the 
seat of one vice, of sensuality, but of the ‘wider, more general sense 
of the word incontinence. Mr Lewis remarks that, as Cupid is not 
present, we should know that we are not dealing with love; this may 
or may not be a valid observation, but I would suggest that a better 
reason for knowing that we are not dealing with love is that book 
is not about love, but temperance; so that the climax towards which 
Guyon’s quest has been directed might be expected to show an 
attack, not on unchaste love alone, but on all the intemperate vices. 
If we combine this expectation with that other one, that Spenser 
would show us the human body distempered through misrule and 
passions bace, we shall expect to find, not another house turned 
upside down, but another allegory of the body characteristically 
— into the three domains of the Liver, the Heart and the 

Tain. 

Once past the porter and well inside the gardens, Guyon and the 
Palmer encounter three set scenes: the arbour of excess, the fountain, 
| and the bower of bliss; they are not connected with each other, but 
are taken as three separate images in order. The first is occupied 
by a comely dame ‘clad in fayre weeds but fowle disordered’; this 
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by itself may not mean very much, but her activity is more signi- 
ficant: she is engaged in making wine, just as the cook Concoction 
makes food in the kitchens of Alma’s house; and this concocter js 
called Excess, whilst the other’s companion, Digestion, is nowhere 
to be seen — for obvious reasons. The liquid which she made, Guyon 
upset and it ‘stained all the lond’ (1. xii. 57); now if this is a straight- 
forward piece of description it is remarkably inadequate, for we are 
not told what colour it stained the land, nor by what species of magic 
one small cupfull can stain so wide an area. But if the land is the 
human body, then the liquid will be poison, spread by the veins 
throughout the body, and the stain will of course be colourless. 
Guyon passes on, and comes to another set piece, the central one: 


And in the midst of all a fountaine stood, 
Of richest substance that on earth might bee 
So pure and shiny that the silver flood 
Through every channell running one might see; 
Most goodly it with curious ymageree 
Was overwrought, and shapes of naked boyes, 
Of which some seemd with lively jollitee 
To fly about, playing their wanton toyes, 
Whylest others did them selves embay in liquid joyes. 
(II. xii. 60) 


This fountain, like everything else in the garden (and, as I have 
already remarked, in the Faerie Queene as a whole) is described by 
the poet not with his eye on a physical object — we are not made to 
‘see’ the place — but with his mind on the meaning: all the points 
mentioned are fitted on as emblematic devices. Thus the fountain’s 
silver flood runs through ‘every channel’ and this is the first and last 
time we hear of the existence of any channels at all: so, if we remem- 
ber that it is set in ‘the midst of all’ it surely becomes obvious that 
this fountain represents the heart pumping blood through all the 
arteries and veins. And for its further sensual significance there are 
the naked boyes and the two damzells in the pool whom C. S. Lewis 


so aptly calls Cissie and Flossie. It is worth noticing that here and } 


here only in the garden of Acrasia is Guyon tempted: excess in the 
belly and distemper in the brain cannot attract him, but sensuality 
in the heart can, and does. 


The next, and last, place mentioned in the garden is the bower | 


of bliss itself: if I have followed the allegory correctly, this should 
be the brain, the ratiocinative part. But there is a catch; for this 1s 
a body distempered by disorder: in correct order the brain is in 


charge “of the body, here it must not be so. And here, in place of F 
brain we find Acrasia, the witch of incontinence, with her lover and q 
attendants. One of these attendants sings a short song of the rose, — 
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the familiar symbol of the courtly love tradition. This song recom- 
mends that as the rose is transitory it should be plucked hastily — 
that in other words the appetite should take charge of the will: and 
that (if the bower is the brain) amounts to a voluntary abdication 
by the brain of its ruling function, in favour of a complete surrender 
to the passions. When that has happened, the body will of course 
become disordered and the result will be as Spenser said at the 
beginning of canto ix: 


It growes a Monster, and incontinent 
Doth loose his dignity and native grace. 


It is to this image that Spenser returns to explain the bower at the 
end of the book, and he treats it at some length. As soon as Guyon 
and the Palmer have destroyed the bower and captured Acrasia, 
they return to the beasts whom they had encountered before: 


Then Guyon askt, what meant these beasts which there did ly? 
Sayd he; ‘These seeming beasts are men indeed 

Whom this Enchauntress hath transformed thus; 

Whylome her lovers, which her lustes did feed, 

Now turned into figures hideous, 

According to their minds like monstruous.’ (I. xii. 84-5) 


This is a general reiteration of the earlier overt statement; but 
Spenser evidently felt that more was needed, as he proceeds to turn 
one of the beasts back into a man, and to reveal that he has so far 
lost ‘his dignity and native grace’ as to wish to remain a hog: 


Saide Guyon: ‘see the mind of beastly man, 

That hath so soon forgot the excellence 

Of his creation, when he life began, 

That now he chooseth with vile difference 

To be a beast and lacke intelligence.’ (ul. xii. 87) 


This choosing to lack intelligence is precisely the choice recom- 
mended by the young man of Acrasia’s court in his song of the rose. 

The third level of meaning of the bower of bliss, then, is a mon- 
strous ‘untruth’, an allegorical study of the disordered human body; 
the decorousness of imagery is an involved subject, but it is perfectly 
clear that in this case it will be correct to emphasize in all aspects of 
the picture the upsetting of order. The particular image, however, 
must be determined by the general picture which must also have its 
significance. In the bower the ‘subject’ is the allegory, the ‘picture’ 
a garden of sensual delight: the reason for this choice is obvious, for 
the conflict between Guyon and Acrasia is represented as between 
will and appetite, and consequently the distempered body is best 
portrayed in terms of sensuous appeal, the cause of appetite’s 
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victory. Similarly it is decorous to describe generation in the garden 
of Adonis in terms of sensuous appeal, and so it is necessary to 
discover the difference between the two. Mr Lewis approaches the 
problem once again with an assumption which seems to me essen- 
tially modern — that sexual activity, unsophisticated and unhindered 
by ‘accident’, is in itself positively good. He therefore concludes 
that the bower is a ‘picture, one of the most powerful ever painted, 
of the whole sexual nature in disease. There is not a kiss or an 
embrace in the island: only male prurience and female provocation’. 
But in fact there is a kiss: Acrasia is discovered with her sleeping 
lover 

And oft inclining downe, with kisses light 

For feare of waking him, his lips bedewd. (11. xii. 73) 


and more than this: 


There she had him now laid aslombering 
In secret shade after long wanton joyes. (ibid. 72) 


Unless the allegory is to be taken as a purely static picture whose 
significance is not affected by what bad happened in the past (which 
is not Spenser’s habit, and in which case there would be no object 
in mentioning the past) this cannot be understood as ‘only male 
prurience and female provocation’. The sexual nature, functioning 


normally, is as much a part of the bower of bliss as of the garden of 
Adonis. To appreciate the distinction which Spenser made, it is 
necessary to turn to another of those descriptions of virtuous and 
vicious love of which, as Mr Lewis says, he is full. Describing 
Malecasta at the beginning of book m1, he says: 


Emongst the Roses grew some wicked weeds: 

For this was not to love, but lust, inclind; 

For love does alwaies bring forth bounteous deeds, 
And in each gentle hart desire of honor breeds. 


Nought so of love this looser Dame did skill, 

But as a cole to kindle fleshly flame, 

Giving the bridle to her wanton will, 

And treading under foote her honest name: 

Such love is hate, and such desire is shame. (111. i. 49-50) 


It is certainly not Malecasta’s sexual nature which is at fault: what 
is wrong is that she gives the bridle to her wanton will, so that 
instead of the heart feeding the brain with desire of honour, the 
brain is merely used as a tool in the pursuit of desire. In the garden 
of Adonis, Venus arranges animal growth without interfering with 
the functions of the other gods: the brain is not involved at all in 
this proper function of the law of nature, and due order is therefore 
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not disturbed. But in the bower of bliss it is otherwise: the brain is 
subjugated as Malecasta’s is, and the sexual nature turns from love 
to lust without having undergone any fundamental change whatever. 

It is now clear why the imagery of the bower is concerned not 
with a perversion of sex, but with a perversion of order. The porter 
Genius is contrasted with his fellow porter on the gate of Adonis’s 
garden (this is the only overt statement of the difference between the 
two) and whereas the latter is 


that celestiall powre, to whom the care 
Of life, and generation of all 


That lives, perteines in charge particulare. (II. xii. 47) 


Acrasia’s porter is ‘the foe of life, that good envyes to all’ (ibid. 48). 
And instead of art perfecting natures progenyes, the landscape is 


goodly beautifide 
With all the ornaments of Floraes pride, 
Wherewith her mother Art, as halfe in scorne 
Of niggard Nature, like a pompous bride 
Did decke her. (11. xii. 50) 


and, even more explicit: 


One would have thought, (so cunningly the rude 

And scorned parts were mingled with the fine) 

That nature had for wantonesse ensude 

Art, and that Art at nature did repine; 

So striving each th’other to undermine, 

Each did the others worke more beautify; (ibid. 59) 


The image has changed slightly, but the idea of warring elements 
producing ‘guilefull semblants’ is powerfully presented. Perhaps 
the most striking image of this perverted order is to be found in the 
description of the fountain, which Mr Lewis quotes: 


And over all of purest gold was spred 

A trayle of yvie in his native hew; 

For the rich metal was so coloured, 

That wight who did not weil avis’d it vew 

Would surely deeme it to be yvie trew. (ibid. 61) 


Gold, the highest substance bearing with it all Dr Tillyard’s chain of 
correspondances, is disguised as ivy the symbol of incontinence, and 
once again the difficulty of distinguishing between lust and love is 
emphasized, with a telling irony: ‘wight who did not well avis’d it 
vew Would surely deeme it to be yvie trew.’ 

The main subject of the bower of bliss is disorder in the human 


body, the general image or picture is of the cause of that disorder, 
D 
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the imagery used in painting this picture is all of disorder, and the 
laws of decorum are satisfied. The art which Spenser uses himself is 
the art of illumination of Truth; that which he describes in the 
garden of Acrasia is perverted to the illumination of untruth; and 
whereas art in the gardens of Venus perfects nature, in the bower it 
wars with nature. If this observation is correct, Spenser’s views on 
the relations of nature and art in general, and of the three gardens in 
particular, are very different from Mr Lewis’s exposition of it. But the 
best argument against Mr Lewis is to be found, I think, in his own 
words (333): 


If the reader has some familiarity with the allegorical method 
in general and an ordinary measure both of sensibility and adult 
experience, then he may be assured that any significacio which 
does not seem natural to him after a second reading of the 
poem, is erroneous. 


The intrusion of too much of our own ‘adult experience’ is one of 
the greatest dangers to criticism; nevertheless, this is a wise saying 
and formulates a test by which, I am well aware, my own construc- 
tion of Spenser’s meaning must stand or fall. 
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FrITZ STERNBERG: How to Stop the Russians Without War. 7. V. Boardman, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Without some degree of simple-mindedness I suppose one would never get as 
far as Opening a book with this title — not because the project is inherently 
impossible, but because it is too much to expect that it might be simple enough 
to go into a hundred and fifty pages. But when one is in a proper fix (as I suppose 
we are) One is apt to be credulous: nobody who really cared about the salvation 
of the world could suppress an itch to open Joanna Southcott’s box; and there 
comes a point when one is prepared to pay money for a recipe for making 
omelettes without eggs or for a painless means of mastering the tobacco habit. 
Of course, there is a snag somewhere; but only the strong-minded can refuse the 
offer without a feeling that he might be missing something. And, indeed, you 
will be missing something if you do not open this book. For under its Hyde 
Park orator-title there is some sense mixed in with the usual nonsense. Mr 
Sternberg gained fame in 1938 as the author of Germany and a Lightning War, 
he began what the wrapper of this work calls his ‘unbroken record of accurate 
prediction of great events and world trends’. As a prophet he may have enjoyed 
remarkable success, and the prophetic parts of this book are pretty convincing 
and not unnecessarily ambiguous. But unfortunately one has to be more than a 
prophet to write a successful book on this subject. 

Mr Sternberg writes for an American public; he is anxious to instruct the 
government of the U.S.A. in the matter of its foreign policy. Beyond doubt an 
intelligent man of European experience might have something to say which it 
would be worth the while of the U.S.A. to listen to, and it is disappointing that 
Mr Sternberg never gets beyond the generalities which now pass for political 
wisdom. However, he is a man of considerable information, his words are often 
precise and always forceful and his attitude is agreeably matter-of-fact. But 
he reveals a sadly muddled mind at the critical point. 

He assumes that neither the U.S.A. nor Russia wishes seriously to interfere 
with the affairs or the territory of the other — at present a fairly safe assumption. 
He is concerned with the policy of each of these great powers with respect to 
Asia and to Western Europe. It is agreed that the policy of Russia, both in 
Asia and in Europe, is a policy designed to extend its control if not its frontiers. 
And it is agreed that both Asia (or at least China) and Europe are pretty well 
helpless, if left to themselves, to prevent this extension. If the Russians are to 
be stopped, it is the Americans who must do it: how? 

Mr Sternberg considers the obvious solution that they should be stopped by 
force, by a ‘shooting war’. And it is here that his reputation as a prophet adds 
weight to his words. On the assumption that, at the outbreak of such a war, 
the Russians were not in possession of an efficient atomic bomb, he is prepared 
to forecast that the U.S.A. would win, and would win without suffering any 
damage. But on the outbreak of such a war the Russian armies would rapidly 
occupy the whole of Europe and much of Asia, and ‘a war against the Soviet 
Union would have to be won not only in Soviet territory but in Europe and 
Asia as well’. It would not be a ‘lightning war’; and in order to win it, not only 
Russia, but large parts of Europe and Asia would have to suffer atomic bombard - 
ment. And in victory ‘the United States would no longer be a great State among 
other States. The United States would then be an island in a sea of barbarism’. 
‘A war with the Soviet Union, though bound to end in a victory for the United 
States, would be fraught with the most terrible consequences not only for the 
Soviet Union, whose cities and industrial centres would be pulverized by atomic 
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warfare, but also for Europe and Asia, which would be turned into deserts. In 
a United States surrounded by a world of barbarism, all democratic and pro- 
gressive institutions would be destroyed.’ 

So far (for about a hundred pages) the information has been convincing and 
the argument cogent. No doubt there are persons in the U.S.A. who need to 
be told these things. And even when the conclusion — that a shooting war is 
no solution — began to be obvious, the argument held our attention, and the desire 
to turn at once to the end of the book (the answers section) could be suppressed. 
As in the old-time serial, at the end of chapter 4 the hero is left hanging 
over the precipice by his bootlace: ‘if war against the Soviet Union is no way out, 
if it offers no solution, what then is the solution? . . . There is a way’. The rescuers 
are audible; will they be in time and have the proper tackle? We turn the page to 
find a chapter headed: WE HAVE TO BE MORE PROGRESSIVE THAN THE RUSSIANS. 
Can it be true that when the box is opened there is nothing inside but this mouldy 
recipe for salvation? Such is the darkness, it is difficult to say. There may be 
something else that I have mislaid. But the confusion of thought in this last 
chapter would be hard to beat. 

Its first line of argument seems to run like this. A helpless Europe and Asia 
are ready to accept help from either Russia or the U.S.A., and will choose for 
their helper whichever of these powers ‘they feel to be the more progressive’. 
In this respect Russia has stolen a march on the U.S.A.; it stands out as a great 
‘progressive’ power, which has captured the hearts of Asiatics and Europeans 
alike with the offer of ‘a higher standard of living’. Meanwhile the U.S.A. has 
pursued a policy — e.g. in China, Germany and Greece — of alliance with the 
“strong reactionary, more or less anti-democratic, Fascist or semi-Fascist groups’. 
The influence of the great progressive power, Russia, will go on increasing, at 
the expense of the U.S.A., until there is ‘a basic change in American foreign 
policy’, and the U.S.A. comes forward with encouragement and assistance for 
*democratic socialist planning’ (that is, a higher standard of living and personal 
and political liberty) in Europe and in Asia. But just as we are getting used to 
this simple view, in which the world is divided between progressives and reaction- 
aries, with Russia as a ‘progressive power’, winning allegiance to itself by the 
offer and even the gift of a higher standard of living, and the U.S.A. as a reaction- 
ary power which has lost its way in China, Germany, Greece and elsewhere, the 
scene changes. Indeed, it must change because, on this reading, the enterprise of 
‘stopping Russia’ is itself ‘reactionary’ and pointless. A new Russia makes its 
appearance. ‘Because with present emphasis on military production a significant 
improvement in the living standards of the masses is impossible; because millions 
of Russians have seen that not only the middle classes, but also the workers and 
peasants in central and eastern Europe live much better than they do — for all 
these reasons the Soviet regime is very eager to produce new successes, new 
conquests, in order to show its superiority over all other systems.’ ‘The goal of 
Russian policy’,.we are told, ‘is clear and unmistakable: to dominate all Europe 
in the same way that Russia already dominates the countries between Russia 
and Germany ...’ In short, Russia appears (e.g. in China), not as the enemy of 
‘parasitic landlords’, but as the enemy of the Chinese. And it would appear that 
to be ‘more progressive’ than the already progressive Russians would involve 
the U.S.A. merely in the expense of giving two stones instead of one to Asiatics 
and Europeans who asked for bread. The net result of the whole argument is 
to deprive the word ‘progressive’ of any meaning at all, and to make it appear 
that in order to stop the Russians the Americans must become so like the Russians 
that the bewildered Pole or Malayan could scarcely be expected to detect the 
difference. If Russia is ‘progressive’, God help us all if the U.S.A. were to 
become ‘more progressive’. The picture of Russia as a kind of benevolent com- 
mercial traveller who knocks at the door and offers the housewife a good line 
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in genuine prosperity at the absurdly small price of loss of personal and political 
liberty is, of course, an agreeable fantasy when compared with the real position 
—a Russia who acquires a skeleton key to the back-door and is found in the 
morning with his feet on the mantelpiece ordering breakfast. And it is not sur- 
prising that the pious talk, with which the book ends, about a united, democratic, 
prosperous, progressive, socialized, socialist Europe and Asia, falls a trifle flat. 
Indeed, the whole chapter — the answer to the question — is a peculiarly muddled 
and unconvincing form of the utterly unconvincing thesis that if you want to stop 
a Russian you must become a Socialist. 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


HILARY JENKINSON: The English Archivist: A New Profession. H. K. Lewis, 
4s. net. 


Professor Hilary Jenkinson has printed a lecture containing a short clear 
account of the nature of archives and the consequent duties of archivists. He 
defines archives as documents accumulating in the possession of the persons or the 
successors of the persons by whom and in the course of whose activities they were 
written or received. The fact of such continuous possession, which makes such 
documents respectable though not of course conclusive evidence of such activi- 
ties, gives them superior value as unbiassed and circumstantial evidence of 
collateral events in which their authors or recipients were not directly interested. 
A uniquely wide experience has supplied Professor Jenkinson with illuminating 
examples of this evidential value — the ‘archive quality’ which it is the overriding 
duty of the archivist to preserve. In doing so, and in cataloguing, calendaring 
and indexing them, the archivist must become familiar with the scripts, languages 
and forms of the documents in his charge, and must achieve a mental recon- 
struction of the procedure by which they were created. But although he serves 
history and is himself a specialist in administrative history the archivist is not 
normally employed or controlled by historians. To engage in self advertisement 
in order to justify his existence to a committee of laymen, to comply with, 
oppose or evade the requirements of a superior officer with alien personal 
interests and professional training, are not always possible without an expense of 
spirit. Such difficulties — not to take them too seriously — will be lessened as 
archivists formulate professional standards and gain professional solidarity, and 
as the public becomes enlightened about the aims of the new profession. These 
objects are effectively promoted by Professor Jenkinson’s pamphlet, and it deserves 
to be widely read. 

T. A. M. BisHop 


GABRIEL MaRCEL: The Philosophy of Existence. The Changing World Series, 
No. 3. Harvill Press, 5s. net. 


This selection of essays by M Gabriel Marcel, all already published in French 
and now translated into English under the general title of The Philosophy of 
Existence, provides an excellent introduction to M Marcel’s existential philo- 
sophy. The actual choice of essays is wholly adequate to the purpose; both by the 
range covered, from the relatively early study on the Ontological Mystery, which 
first appeared in Le Monde Cassé in 1933, to the essay entitled Testimony and 
Existentialism, published in 1946, and the retrospective Essay in Autobiography, 
included in the work devoted to M Marcel which appeared under the title 
Existentialisme Chrétien in 1947; and also by the fact that the selection has been 
— with a view to presenting the author’s thought in its most significant 
eatures, 

The first essay on the Ontological Mystery describes his metaphysical starting- 
point. The essay on Testimony is a lucid statement of the philosophy resulting 
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from his inquiry. Taken with the latter, the article entitled Existence and Human 
Freedom — in itself a penetrating analysis of M Sartre’s doctrine — underlines 
the difference between the two Existentialisms and brings out M Marcel’s 
position in the existentialist movement as a whole. Finally, the autobiographical 
essay throws light on the personal attitudes governing the author’s philosophical 
development. The result is a clear account both of the philosopher’s main posi- 
tions and of the growth of his thought. 

M Marcel’s starting-point is defined in the first essay where is stated the 
fundamental distinction between the ‘problem’ and the ‘mystery’, representing 
two attitudes to being; the former considering it objectively as what I have ‘before 
me’ and can then subject to treatment by an appropriate ‘technique’, explanatory 
or practical; the latter an immediate participation in being as that which is ‘in me’ 
and of which I am the ‘stage’, whose content can be explicited and revealed, but 
not analysed without the mystery being degraded into a problem. Such is the 
‘ontological mystery’, the ‘central redoubt of metaphysics’, involved in every 
existential experience, each ontic in its implications, such as love, hope, etc. The 
method proper to ontology is defined accordingly. M Marcel calls it ‘recollec- 
tion’ and it consists in a gradual withdrawal from the field of objectivity so as to 
procure a progressive consciousness of the presence of being. 

The essay on Testimony follows out the implications of this starting-point. It 
is of the essence of the human situation as M Marcel sees it that the presence of 
being may be denied. Life appears in its existential moments as a series of ‘tests’; 
the choice is with the individual whether he renders himself ‘available’ or not to 
the ‘call’. 

M Marcel’s existentialism is primarily a philosophy of testimony or loyalty; 
he sees man’s task as that of testifying to the transcendent by his enduring de- 
cisions or responses. This suffices, as the essay on Sartre further confirms, to 
distinguish him from the latter. Whereas Sartre’s doctrine is fundamentally a 
philosophy of consciousness and free choice which sets the free constructive 
powers of consciousness above the revelation of being, it being the essence of 
consciousness to negate and modify the revealed in terms of its subjective re- 
quirements, Marcel’s philosophy remains a philosophy of being, subordinating 
free choice to the recognition or attestation of presences that constrain, without 
determining, the subject’s will, acting as so many ‘calls’ upon his fidelity and 
powers of testimony. 

These essays show clearly that at the root of M Marcel’s philosophy is a 
realism that in itself owes little to Existentialism. He acknowledges an ‘indefin- 
able’ influence of Jaspers — the similarities in theme are obvious — but in many 
respects his philosophy transcends Existentialism. In its realistic postulate in 
particular it has much in common with the philosophies of such contemporary 
French Christian philosophers as M Claudel and M Maurice Blondel. 

Madame Harari must be congratulated on an excellent translation, admirable 
not only for its accuracy, but for the sympathy that it everywhere shows with her 
author’s thought and which has enabled her to render the sincerity of tone that is 
so marked a feature of M Marcel’s reflections. In general, no better introduction 
could be desired to the thought of one whose influence on the younger generation 
of French thinkers is, and is likely to remain, powerful. 

TAN W. ALEXANDER 


W. A. M. Peters, s.j.: Gerard Manley Hopkins. A Critical Essay towards the 
Understanding of his Poetry. Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d. net. 


The first chapter of Dr Peters’s book is a study of the meaning of ‘Inscape’ and 
‘Instress’ as those terms were understood by Hopkins, whose invention they 
were. The work needed to be done, and to be done by someone like Dr Peters, 
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long familiar with both scholastic philosophy and Hopkins’s writings — and Dr 
Peters’s literary interests survived conditions of occupation in Holland. His book 
will certainly fulfil its aim and promote the understanding of Hopkins’s poetry 
so far as that understanding is dependent on these conceptions of ‘Inscape’ 
and ‘Instress’; and they were fundamental to Hopkins’s view of life, even if 
they were not invariably and inescapably uppermost in his mind. In the course 
of his exposition in this first chapter, however — where, generally, difficult 
subject-matter is presented with such clarity — Dr Peters seems to have been 
unfortunate in his choice of the word ‘impersonation’ as signifying ‘a personify- 
ing. . . Of the irrational selves on the level of sensitive perception’ (pp. 8, 176). 
A coinage such as personalization might perhaps have served him better here? 
And when later (p. 20) he asserts that ‘Through his impersonation he [Hopkins] 
was ever in communication with . . . [objects] as with persons, each with ‘‘life’’ 
entirely its own’, he is surely formulating in a way that, even allowing for the 
quotation marks round the word ‘life’, could never have been acknowledged by 
Hopkins? 

The value of Dr Peters’s book is enhanced by the occasional appearance in it, 
from this first chapter onwards, of manuscript material hitherto unpublished — 
most of it material which Mr Humphry House had not room to admit to the 
admirably-edited Note-Books and Papers. Of the material new to the public the 
quotations from the retreat notes for 1883 and some of the commentary on pas- 
sages of Homer are in their very different ways of most interest. 

In the second of the five chapters of his ‘essay’, Dr Peters examines Hopkins’s 
poetic theories in relation to ‘Inscape’ and ‘Instress’.1_ The last three chapters 
(3. Current Language Heightened, 4. Perception and Expression of Inscape, 
5. Inscaping the Word) are concerned to show how Hopkins employed his ex- 
tremely personal form of language as the only means of realizing his poetic aims. 

A study of Hopkins’s use of language might well be as invaluable in its way 
as Dr Peters’s explanation of ‘Inscape’ and ‘Instress’, but the treatment of 
Hopkins’s language in this book is not, unfortunately, of at all so useful a kind. 
When it comes to interpretation, some of Dr Peters’s readings of the poems are — 
ithas to be bluntly said — erroneous. It is necessary to check every instance that 
Dr Peters adduces from the poems. After quoting the first verse of At the Wedding 
March (Poems?, No. 52): 


God with honour hang your head, 
Groom, and grace you, bride, your bed 
With lissome scions, sweet scions, 

Out of hallowed bodies bred... . 


Dr Peters insists that ‘grace’ is here intended to be a noun, yielding the felicitous 
paraphrase ‘God hang you, bride, with grace’ (p. 151). Commenting on the 
opening lines of Inversnaid (Poems*, No. 56) : 


This darksome burn, horseback brown, 
His rollrock highroad roaring down, 

In coop and in comb the fleece of his foam 
Flutes and low to the lake falls home. 


Dr Peters will have it that ‘syntactically this darksome burn is a genitive as is 
shown by the use of the pronoun his’ (p. 87). This kind of reflection happens 


1 Dr Peters, like all critics of Hopkins, properly refers to Canon Dixon’s letter 
of October 26th, 1881, in which the temper of Hopkins’s poetry is described as 
‘a right temper that goes to the point of the terrible; the terrible crystal’. Is ‘the 
terrible crystal’ an echo, or more, of that in the vision of the four cherubims in 
the Book of Ezekiel i, 22 — which Canon Dixon had occasion to be reading 
just then? 
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here to be exercised on two of Hopkins’s worst poems, but misunderstanding as 
serious appears with certain lines of Spring (Poems*, No. 33): 


The glassy pear tree leaves and blooms, they brush 
The descending blue... 


‘For what does ‘‘they’’ refer to?’, Dr Peters inquires, and this reply follows: 
“Not to the pear tree, which is singular, obviously to leaves and blooms; but 
these are verbal forms and not nouns’ (p. 150). To recall A. E. Housman’s ‘The 
gale, it plies the saplings double’ is to suggest a simpler possibility in reading. 
Since Dr Peters can make such blunders as these, his interpretations of The 
Wreck of the Deutschland and of The Windhover must certainly not receive 
acceptance unless after the slowest deliberation. 

Misinterpretations are not restricted to poetry. On p. 64, for example, Dr 
Peters asks ‘. . . does not Hopkins overdo his search for the Saxon word?... 
“*Degrees of comparison’’ is surely good English; why then regret that we do not 
call them ‘‘pitchness of suchness’’?’ (Letters, I, 163— Dr Peters’s reference.) 
Hopkins could not — as they say — have agreed with him more. For in writing 
to Bridges about William Barnes’s An Outline of English Speech-craft, had he 
not exclaimed ‘. . . the madness of an almost unknown man trying to do what 
the three estates of the realm together could never accomplish! He calls degrees 
of comparison pitches of suchness: we ought to call them so, but alas!’ But Dr 
Peters has entirely failed to take his tone. So too when he remarks (pp. 57-8) 
that Hopkins’s ‘abhorrence of echos [sic] in literature is almost comic’ — though 
there is nothing comic about Hopkins’s reproach to Bridges that as poet he is 
peculiarly liable to these echoes and that they are ‘a disease of education, litera- 
ture is full of them; but they remain a disease, an evil’. 

Dr Peters’s endeavour to understand, and to cause others to understand, 
Hopkins’s poetry is nevertheless of much greater service than work more 
pretentious than his. Where is the reader of Hopkins who will not sometimes 
blunder? And when we know Dr Peters to be wrong, it is because he has 
courageously declared himself down to critical detail. When we are not quite 
persuaded that he is right, he has put his readers, and Hopkins’s, into the profit- 
able position of being able to compare notes. 

In addition to the five chapters allowed by Dr Peters to has modestly-named 
‘essay’, there is an Introduction, a Bibliography and Chronological Tables of 
both Life and Poems. The Bibliography is brought down to 1945 and is especially 
useful for articles in foreign periodicals. (It also witnesses to the sobriety of the 
‘blurb’-writer in referring to ‘the already densely ranged ranks of Hopkins’s com- 
mentary’.) There is a slip on p. 196 where Mr J. M. Hone’s article in The New 
Statesman for June 9th, 1917, is attributed to another author. And should a 
book making acknowledgments to Mr G. W. S. Hopkins be giving the date of the 
poet’s birth in 1844 as June 11th instead of July 28th? 

M. G. LLoypD THOMAS 


E. ALLISON Peers: A Critical Anthology of Spanish Verse. University Press 
of Liverpool, £2 2s. Od. net. 


To criticize an anthology is usually more difficult than to compile one. A 
reviewer will invariably find poets missing who should be represented, some 
underrated, others given undue prominence, and many not represented by what 
he would consider their best poems. But such criticism can easily appear arbitrary 
and invidious. Professor Peers’s anthology, however, is no ordinary one: it offers 
critical comments of a general kind on each poet, and of a particular kind on 
— all the poems, It is with this aspect of his anthology that a reviewer can 

eal. 
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The critical comments, which are intended to stimulate appreciation, are not 
helpful. On the one hand they stress mere sound effects, on the other they com- 
rise generalities such as these: ‘beauty of thought and depth of imagination’; 
‘its beauty depends on a combination of imagination and sincerity’; ‘Medrano 
isparticularly addicted to greens and blues, used generally, as here, in conjunction 
with white and gold’; ‘indefinable suggestiveness’; ‘. . . the description palpitates 
with sensibility. The pictures of the countryside, if here and there somewhat 
stereotyped, clearly indicate first-hand observation’; ‘the author is clearly 
attempting to create and leave in the mind vivid impressions, especially impres- 
sions of his images of light’. 

Such comments justify the uneasiness with which one met the following 
distinction in the introduction: ‘It [Spanish poetry] is of the soul, rather than of 
the intellect, and the soul has greater and more penetrative power than the 
intellect — a profounder and a more dynamic energy.’ Professor Peers is usually 
guarded in his language and generally avoids a rapturous enthusiasm, but a 
‘soulful’ conception of poetry will lead one, as it sometimes leads Professor Peers, 
to praise mediocre, and even bad, poems; to overlook worthy emotionalism and 
indulgent self-pity — to fail to discriminate between a genuine and a faked experi- 
ence. Especially will it make one fail to detect or attach importance to the 
activity of keen intelligence. Of a sonnet of Quevedo (p. 361) Professor Peers 
writes: ‘One hardly stops to think what the poem means — one hardly even cares, 
so gorgeous is it.’ Actually, the sonnet is a remarkable example of ‘metaphysical 
wit’, significantly ordering and deepening the poet’s emotions (and incidentally, 
attention to the meaning would not have accepted the punctuation of line 12, 
which makes havoc of the sense). 

In short, Professor Peers’s criticism is in the nineteenth-century tradition. No 
one familiar with the best literary criticism of our generation will be satisfied; 
although his anthology, as such, is an advance on the Oxford Book of Spanish 
Verse. 

A. A. PARKER 


JEAN Mouroux: The Meaning of Man. Sheed and Ward, 12s. 6d. net. 


Human values do not exist in vacuo. They are nourished on fundamental and 
often unconscious beliefs about the world and man’s place in it. In The Meaning 
of Man, a first book which the author himself describes as ‘a long theological 
reflection’, we have an attempt ‘to show that certain essential human values have 
already, in point of fact, been set in their true place and magnificently appre- 
ciated and saved by Christianity’ (p. vii). The Christianity that the author has in 
mind is a combination of Thomistic metaphysics and Catholic (Roman) theology. 
His theme is that ‘the concrete condition of the human person is explicable by a 
double relation. He is born in a fallen state, while all the time retaining his place 
in the supernatural order’ (p. 136). 

The choice and arrangement of subjects is, as the author suggests, original. 
The book is divided into three parts, entitled respectively, Temporal Values, 
Carnal [sic] Values, and Spiritual Values. Part I is considerably shorter than 
either of the other two. 

Part I begins with the traditional Thomistic distinction between the Natural 
and the Supernatural, a distinction required by Christian experience, it is true, 
though not necessarily in the form favoured by St Thomas — and where we may 
distinguish, we must not divide. On the basis of this distinction it is urged, (a) 
that nature is the handiwork of God, and that therefore its values are the intimate 
and proper concern of the Christian; and (4) that man transcends the natural and 
the temporal, and that ‘here below we are still pilgrims far from the Lord’. 

Part II is devoted to a consideration of the human body, as the instrument of 
man’s action, expression and communion. A chapter on its nobility, a chapter on 
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its misery (might we say its cussedness?), and a third on its redemption in Christ. 
In this section the author is at his best, especially in the earlier pages, where 
Brother Ass comes in for juster and more sympathetic treatment than many 
‘spiritual’ Christians accord it. In the third chapter it may be questioned whether 
the metaphor of the Body of Christ as applied to the Church is not understood 
too liberally. At least, few outside the Roman communion would accept such 
bold assertions as that ‘the Church speaks, and her human word is the very word 
of God’ (p. 84). 

In Part III there are chapters on the human person, spiritual liberty, Christian 
liberty, on love and on charity, with a few concluding and summarizing pages on 
man as sacred and mysterious. The chapter on the human person is partly 
Thomistic and unconvincing — although a definition of ‘subsistence’ helps us 
to attach some meaning to an earlier statement that ‘man is a solidly subsistent 
being’ (p. 89) — and partly exciting and provocative (e.g. ‘Thus man is always a 
call and a response intermingled, or better, the embrace of call and response. 
He cannot choose but respond, but he chooses his response’, pp. 131-2). The 
chapters on liberty are perhaps the most valuable in the book. The ‘power of 
choice’ is distinguished from the ‘power of self-realization’. Choice is always 
choice of something, something chosen as good, and the object of choice is as 
relevant to the problem of human liberty as is the act of choosing. In his sinful 
state man possesses only a ‘captive liberty’; he must needs be restored to com- 
munion with his true and final Good. In the chapters on love and charity there 
is much of interest, but the distinction between the natural and the supernatural 
love of man is never satisfactorily explained. 

Altogether, this is an uneven and unsatisfactory work. Apart from particular 
philosophical and theological doctrines, the majority of which are asserted rather 
than argued, thus appealing to the already converted rather than to the hesitant 
inquirer, its weakness is one of method and presentation. The author is clearly 
acquainted with modern writings on the nature of personal existence. Indeed, 
presumably it is this kind of writing that he has in mind when he proposes to 
eschew the analysis of classical metaphysics, and make use of ‘another, more 
spontaneous and simpler [mode of knowledge], aiming rather at a vision than at 
an analysis of creation’ (p. 31). In fact he does not eschew classical metaphysics, 
and the two modes of knowledge appear side by side, alternating and unrecon- 
ciled. In what sense are they both ‘modes of knowledge’? Are they reconcilable? 
These are the questions which are forced on our attention. 

The translation for the most part reads easily, although words like ‘hierar- 
chised’, ‘spiritualizable’, ‘connaturality’ and ‘imprescriptable’ [sic] are’ occa- 
sional intruders. To speak of the human spirit as ‘divinisable’ (p. 109) is a lapse 
both from literary and theological grace. 

PETER BAELZ 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL: Painting as a Pastime. Odhams & Benn, 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr Churchill, while allowing us to enjoy the music and the poetry of his 
words, invites us in a few pages to share with him his enthusiasm for painting, 
and at the same time proffers some advice. Important psychological problems 
are solved with one sweep of the brush, and the robust and genial way in which 
he writes out the prescription, makes the treatment all the more palatable and 
inviting. There is an endearing and personal quality in this invitation to share in 
pleasures realized. We do not relax and refresh the soul in a void; and anyway, we 
might add, in a society in which the individual and his moods are of increasingly 
small account, creative hobbies become all the more to be desired. Besides, 
it can only be beneficial for us to test our reserves, and see if in some part 
we can realize an affinity with the immutable realities of beauty, which from 
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time to time may penetrate the crust of even the most hard-bitten stockbroker, 
or, like some earlier echo of conscience, come as a distant reminder to a member 
of the Coal Board that Government is not all important. The leaven might 
wreak untold havoc on the philistine. Here, however, we are not being told how to 
create a work of art. Mr Churchill is far too wise to scamper with the same 
gusto into these higher regions; though with something of the gamin, after point- 
ing out the folly of any such excursion, he deliberately puts his toe over the line 
into No Man’s Land. 

What I find so refreshing in this small volume is that the author does not pause 
to avoid offending the precious few who regard art as their personal preserve, a 
matter of the intellect rather than the soul. Nor does he worry unduly about 
certain terminological inexactitudes as to the execution of the gentle art itself. 
His medium is words, and as my mentor on the subject of painting used to say, 
‘All methods are good, it is the result which matters’. This is an adventure. It 
is an anti-toxin to the boredom and the worry of everyday life. Those broadly 
conservative members of that annual pilgrimage to the summer exhibition of the 
R.A., who pay homage at what they believe to be the fountain head of British 
Art, are invited along with the rest. Nor need they deprive themselves of the 
masochistic pleasure I have noticed creeping in of recent years, which consists 
of first visiting an exhibition by Ben Nicholson or Henry Moore, so as finally 
to make reassurance doubly sure. 

Then there is the suggestion, or perhaps it is in my perversity the way I like 
to see it, of calamity, without which any adventure is an insipid thing. Supposing 
father really thinks he can paint. Think what follows on that. Unless he is assured 
of a considerable private income he will be lucky if he even makes the journey to 
Tahiti, let alone dies of some rare tropical disease. Exchange control and the 
National Health Service make such a climax well nigh impossible. Think of the 
way it would liven up suburbia. I have a relation, an elderly and respected busi- 
ness man, who took up painting as a pastime, and instigated a class of like- 
minded amateurs. We used to meet on Mondays from five till seven p.m., ina 
room at the top of his large London house. After a month of this a member of 
our circle suggested that still life was not enough; real artists always painted 
nudes. Thus it came about one evening that his wife, a very vague woman, who 
had only a rambling notion that her husband had at some time bought a box 
of paints, arrived home and asked the butler if the colonel had returned from the 
office. She was told that the colonel was in the attic painting Life. I heard it 
coming some way off, an innocent cry of, ‘George, ‘where are you?’, getting 
nearer and nearer, like the last finder in a game of sardines. The door was 
opened, and I shall never forget the look of blank amazement that came over 
her face when she saw four people in the room gazing intently on a perfectly 
nude lady, who was sitting poised on a table loaded with silver and china and 
the remains of our tea. If this was life she could cope with it. Her sense of 
logic came to the rescue, and with exemplary British sang froid she nodded a 
good evening to this strange nymph and said, in a voice full of understanding, 
“Of course it must be terribly hot in here’. 

MICHAEL ASTOR 


G. C. Fiep: Principles and Ideals in Politics. L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust 
Lecture No. 18. Oxford University Press, 2s. net. 


The opportunity offered by a single lecture is unavoidably restricted, and if it 
is to be seized a boldness in assumption and a sparingness of qualification (neither 
very congenial to the philosopher) are necessary. But when these limitations are 
accepted by the author without complaint, the audience is not likely to grumble, 
and something good may come of it. In addition, perhaps, especially when the 
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subject is philosophical and the audience not one of professional philosophers, 
success will depend upon the choice of a not too recondite topic, upon the 
avoidance of excessive subtlety and upon the generation of a feeling of intellectual 
excitement; the lecture must have the character of an intellectual entertainment, 

Judged by these standards, Professor Field’s lecture is a great success. His 
subject is the moral assumptions which can be detected at the back of political 
conduct, his thoughts are subtle without being excessively so and he manages to 
impart an atmosphere of intellectual excitement. ‘The special function of the 
philosopher’, he suggests, ‘is to try to extract from the way in which people talk 
and act the assumptions that in fact they are working on. He has then to develop 
them, to show their implications, their relations of compatibility and incompati- 
bility with other views, their consequences, and so on. Then the philosopher can 
help to make clear the nature of the possible alternatives’. But it is beyond his 
modest purpose to suggest to people what is right or wrong in motive or conduct. 

Political conduct is apt to spring from one or other of two general motives. 
These are not always exclusive of one another, and on occasion they may de- 
siderate the same line of conduct. Nevertheless they are distinct and can be 
opposed. The first is the belief that there are certain principles, laws or rules of 
behaviour, compliance with which is the form of all laudable conduct. This 
assumption may appear in a narrowly legalistic form, or, if the principles are of 
a more general character, it may give great freedom as well as guidance to con- 
duct. But, one way or another, the view is that there are certain sacrosanct 
principles. On the whole, Professor Field thinks, ‘the tendency in modern times 
is to approve of this point of view’, though frequently with some reservation: 
fiat justitia ruat caelum as a general point of view, but we hope not to suffer the 
final consequence. But even with this reservation, it is a point of view not without 
its dangers to society. The second, and alternative belief, is that laudable political 
conduct is conduct springing from the pursuit of an ideal, conduct which is judged 
not by its conformity to a principle, but in respect of its achievement of an end. 
A common form of political conduct springing from this motive is devotion to a 
cause. And perhaps the best of Professor Field’s pages are given to reflection 
upon the nature and characteristic excesses and defects of this sort of political 
conduct. 

Professor Field finds neither of these points of view entirely satisfactory; both 
are capable of supporting conduct which no one would hold to be laudable, and 
neither is easy to establish to the exclusion of the other. ‘We seem to need’, he 
says, ‘some general scheme or point of view which will recognize, on the one 
hand, that at any rate some actions have a positive or negative moral quality of 
their own, and cannot be judged entirely by their relations to an end or result 
beyond themselves. And, on the other, it must be recognized that no action can 
ever be judged entirely in isolation apart from its accompaniments or results or 
relations to anything outside itself.’ Such a point of view, he suggests, is to be 
found in the claim ‘that the only things morally good in themselves, and therefore 
properly to be regarded as ends in themselves, are certain states of mind of 
individual human beings’. But time did not permit the exploration of this theme. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 
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